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lO  get  on  home — that  was  the  main 
thing;  to  urge  the  struggling  jalopy 
over  fifty  more  miles  of  road  to  the 
middle-sized  city  of  Barstow.  To  per- 
suade the  yeoman  to  teach  Lindsey  a 
Christmas  song  was  another  problem. 
At  the  moment  it  appeared  to  be  the 
more  difficult  of  the  two. 

"We'd  be  there  by  now  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  snow,"  said  Machinist's  Mate 
Lindsey,  beetling  his  heavy  black  brows 
over  the  steering  wheel.  "It's  just  like 
somebody'd  busted  open  a  feather  bed 
up  above.  Must  be  ten  inches  deep  on  the 
level  right  now." 

Yeoman  Ray,  sitting  beside  the  driver, 
gave  him  a  disapproving  look.  "You're 
so  right,"  he  said.  "If  it  weren't  for  the 
snow,  and  if  it  weren't  for  our  having 


swung  thirty  miles  off  our  course  to 
take  Breighten  home,  and  if  it  weren't 
for  our  having  taken  this  back-country 
trail  instead  of  returning  to  the  highway, 
we  should,  indeed,  be  in  Barstow  at 
this  moment." 

Bill  Oliver,  Quartermaster  Second 
Class,  USN,  in  the  rear  seat,  peered 
out  into  the  snow-smothered  dusk  and 
back  again.  "Watch  your  blood  pres- 
sure, Ray,"  he  said.  "Lindsey's  got 
enough  to  worry  about."  Silence  fell 
over  the  group,  broken  by  the  whapping 
of  a  tire  chain  against  a  rear  fender. 

The  machinist's  mate  shifted  gears 
and  put  more  weight  on  the  accelerator. 
Flinging  out  a  bow-wave  of  snow,  the 
old  car  topped  a  rise  and  swept  down 
the    other    side.    Quartermaster    Oliver 
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cleared  his  throat.  "Why  not  break 
down  and  teach  Lindsey  a  song?"  he 
asked  the  yeoman. 

Ray  stared  gloomily  out  through  the 
windshield.  "At  the  present  time  I  am 
in  no  mood  to  sing,"  he  stated. 

The  car  ploughed  on,  plunging  and 
swerving.  Momentarily  the  lights  of  a 
farmhouse  could  be  seen  through  the 
snow.  Again  the  storm  closed  in.  The 
headlights  were  choked  off  a  scant 
twenty  feet  ahead  of  the  bumper. 

Lindsey  looked  at  his  watch.  "Five- 
thirty.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  Janet's 
party  starts."  He  wrapped  his  ma- 
chinery-battered hands  around  the  steer- 
ing wheel  and  flicked  the  dimmer  switch 
with  his  foot. 

The  yeoman  gave  him  a  sidelong 
look.  "Indeed?"  he  remarked.  "The 
party  at  which  your  engagement  was 
to  be  announced,  I  presume." 

"Nope.  It's  something  she's  throwing 
for  some  small  fry  down  the  street.  Six 
kids  in  the  family.  A  run  of  sickness 
and  bad  luck.  No  money.  It's  gonna  be 
a  Christmas  party.  I'm  to  be  Santa 
Claus.  I  gotta  stomp  around  on  the 
porch,  singin'  a  Christmas  song.  That's 
why  you  gotta  learn  me  one." 

"You  were  to  be  Santa  Claus,"  Yeo- 
man Ray  retorted.  "Let  us  keep  our 
tenses  straight." 

Lonely  in  the  darkness  and  storm 
stood  the  curve  sign.  For  a  split  second 
the  headlights  touched  it,  and  Lindsey 
saw  it — but  too  late.  One  moment  the 
car  was  right  side  up  and  making  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  Then,  it  was  lying  on  its 
side  in  the  ditch — and  not  moving  at  all. 
The  whole  thing — the  sidewise  move- 
ment, the  dropping  lurch  as  the  wheels 
went  over  the  shoulder,  the  muffled 
tumbling — was  as  sudden  and  painless 
as  a  puppy's  plunge  into  an  easy  chair. 

Lindsey  was  the  first  one  out — his 
door  being  upward.  Oliver,  aft,  cranked 


open  the  skyward- facing  rear  window 
and  poked  his  head  out.  "Where's  Ray?" 
he  shouted. 

From  below  came  the  haughty  voice 
of  the  yeoman.  "At  what  time  did  you 
say  you're  scheduled  to  play  the  part 
of  St.  Nicholas?"  he  asked  Lindsey. 

"Seven  o'clock.  Come  on  out  of  there, 
Gizmo.  We'll  have  to  hurry."  The  yeo- 
man's head,  flat-hat  in  place,  appeared 
from  the  open  door. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do?"  the 
quartermaster  inquired!  "Try  to  uncap- 
size  her? — Or  hit  the  trail  afoot?" 

"Let's  hit  the  trail,"  said  Lindsey.  "All 
the  gas  has  spilled  out  by  now.  Filler 
pipe's  on  the  down  side.  Loose  lid."  He 
moved  aft  to  the  trunk  and  returned 
with  a  lumpy  sack  on  his  shoulder. 
Stolidly  he  moved  down  the  road,  his 
heavy  shoulders  swinging  under  the 
sack.  Ray  and  Oliver  plunged  along 
behind  him,  the  yeoman  protesting. 

A  mailbox,  a  driveway.  A  farmhouse 
beside  the  road.  Lights  in  the  window, 
shining  through  wreaths.  Four  automo- 
biles in  the  farmyard,  up  to  their  bump- 
ers in  snow.  Three  sailors  in  peacoats 
clambering  onto  the  back  porch  .  .  . 
the  slender  yeoman  knocking  on  the 
door  with  a  shivering  fist.  A  farmer 
coming  to  the  door,  opening  it — reveal- 
ing lights,  warmth,  a  Christmas  tree,  a 
house  full   of  people   .   .   . 

"Merry  Christmas !"  the  farmer 
boomed.  "Come  in !  It  ain't  a  fit  night 
for  man  nor  beast  outside.  You  fellers 
somebody  Martha  met  in  college?  Hey, 
Martha!  These  some  guys  you  know?" 

"No,  we  can't  be.  We  never  been  to 
college,"  said  Lindsey,  " — except  maybe 
Ray,  here.  We  were  drivin'  in  from  the 
coast.  Goin'  to  Barstow  for  Christmas 
leave.  Run  in  the  ditch  back  a  couple 
miles.  You  got  a  tractor  and  some  gas?" 

"Got  some  gas,  but  no  tractor  right 
now.   Did  have,   up  to   a  couple  hours 
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ago.  Tore  up  the  transmission  tryin'  to 
get  the  train  back  on  the  track.  Well, 
come  on  in  and  set  awhile !" 

"Can't,"  said  the  machinist's  mate. 
"Gotta  get  to  Barstow.  How  about 
horses?  You  got  any  horses?  We'll  pay 
you   .   .   ." 

"Nope.  No  horses.  Did  have,  back  a 
few  years.  A  tractor's  cheaper  to  keep, 
though.  Come  on  in!  We  were  just 
fixin'  to  eat !" 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Ray.  "Now  that 
we've  left  our  automobile,  we  really 
must  push  on.  You  see,  this  gentleman's 
— ah,  fiancee-to-be,  shall  we  say — is 
having  a  Christmas  party  for  some  pov- 
erty-stricken children.  And  my  parents 
are  expecting  this  other  gentleman  and 
myself  .  .  .  must  be  terribly  worried 
by  now.  I  noticed  these  cars  outside. 
Perhaps  the  owner  of  one  of  them  would 
be  willing  to  take  us  on  to  Barstow,  for 
a  suitable  fee." 

"Not  a  chance,"  roared  the  farmer. 
"No — haw,  haw.  Not  a  chance !  Haven't 
you  heard  the  news  on  the  radio  ?  Roads 
all  blocked.  Your  car  must've  been  the 
last  one  movin'  within  a  hundred  mile 
of  here.  Nobody  leavin'  this  place  to- 
night. We'll  have  a  houseful,  all  right. 
Haw !" 

Lindsey  let  his  bag  of  gifts  sink  to 
the  floor.  The  three  bluejackets  looked 
at  each  other  with  sad  eyes.  Oliver 
broke  the  silence.  "Maybe  there's  a 
phone,"  he  said.  "It  would  help  things 
if  we  called  ahead  and  let  them  know 
we're  O.K." 

"Sure!"  the  farmer  shouted.  "Good 
idea!  Ring  two  shorts  and  a  long  to 
get  Central." 

When  Lindsey  returned  from  talking 
to  Janet,  he  was  smearing  a  tear  from 
his  eye  with  a  knobby  knuckle.  "They 
was  already  startin'  their  party  when 
I  called,"  he  said.  "The  kids  busted  out 
cryin'    when    they    heard    Santy    Claus 


wouldn't  make  it  tonight.  Janet  told  'em 
he  was  held  up  by  the  storm  and  would 
try  to  make  it  tomorrow  night.  I  sure 
hope  he  does." 

"Well,  take  off  your  coats !"  cried  the 
farmer.  "Hey,  Bessie !  Set  three  more 
plates  on  the  table." 

Supper,  laughter,  good  talk  and  good 
food.  Afterward,  people  opening  pack- 
ages .  .  .  three  sailors  feeling  blue  and 
bluer.  The  hour  growing  late.  .  . 

"I'll  have  to  put  you  fellows  up  in 
the  barn,"  the  farmer  said.  "Got  another 
feller  bunkin'  out  there  already.  The  one 
off  the  train.  He's  too  ornery  to  come 
in.  Ornery  or  mad,  one  or  t'other.  He 
won't  do  you  no  harm,  I  reckon,  if  you 
don't  cross  him." 

The  farmer's  wife  loaded  them  with 
blankets  and  escorted  them  to  the  door. 
Yeoman  Ray  flicked  on  a  flashlight,  and 
the  trio  went  down  the  back  steps  and 
toward  the  barn. 

"It's  the  right-hand  door !"  the  farmer 
yelled  from  somewhere  deep  in  the 
kitchen.  "You'll  find  the  ladder  just 
inside." 

The  snow  was  knee-deep  and  still 
falling.  Lindsey  was  disgruntled.  "If  it 
wasn't  for  leavin'  you  two  behind,  I'd 
walk  it  in,"  he  said.  "Can't  be  more'n 
thirty   miles." 

The  yeoman  snorted.  "Let  us  not  be 
ridiculous,"  he  said. 


"I've   got   to  hand   it  to  you,    Captain — it's 
clever  piece    of   camouflage." 
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"It  wouldn't  be  too  easy  to  find  our 
way,"  the  quartermaster  admitted.  "It's 
a  poor  night  for  navigation.  No  stars 
out." 

"Yeah  .  .  .  Well,"  grumbled  Lindsey. 
"As  soon  as  it's  daylight,  I'm  Barstow- 
bound — afoot  or  horseback." 

The  cow-barn  door  creaking  open  on 
frosty  hinges.  Steamy  warmth,  the 
flashlight  revealing  a  long  line  of  sleep- 
ing bovines.  The  vertical  ladder  to  the 
loft  .  .  .  three  sailors  climbing  up- 
ward. .  . 

A  muffled  voice  came  from  somewhere 
in  the  mound  of  hay.  Yeoman  Ray 
found  its  source  with  the  beam  of  his 
flashlight:  an  unshaven  man  sitting  in 
the  hay,  wrapped  to  his  chin  in  blankets. 
The  stranger  stared  into  the  light  and 
blinked. 

"Howdy,"  said  Lindsey. 

"Merry  Christmas,"  the  yeoman 
added. 

" — And  a  happy  New  Year,"  came 
from  Oliver  on  a  declining  key. 

The  stranger  blinked  his  eyes  again 
and  Ray  diverted  the  rays  of  the  light. 

"Maybe  this  man  will  teach  me  a 
Christmas  song,"  Lindsey  said  hope- 
fully. 

"This  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  hotel," 
growled  the  man  in  the  hay.  "Three 
more,  heh?  A  pretty  witty  bunch,  too. 
The  three  original  wise  guys." 

"The  most  pressing  problem  at  the 
moment,  as  I  see  it,"  declared  Ray,  "is 
to  decide  whether  we  should  pool  our 
blankets,  so  to  speak,  or  divide  them 
equally  among  us." 

"You  guys  off  the  train?"  asked  the 
stranger.  "I  don't  remember  seein'  you 
this  afternoon." 

"No,"  said  Oliver.  "We  were  drivin' 
through." 

"Oh.  Well,  I  didn't  think  I'd  seen 
you   guys   before." 


"What  is  this  about  a  train?"  the 
yeoman  wanted  to  know. 

"Well,  I  was  on  a  freight  train,"  the 
stranger  explained.  "I  was  ridin'  in  a 
freight  car  with  Bacteria.  There's  a 
spur  sidetrack  over  across  the  road  here. 
This  afternoon  they  was  backin'  us  off 
there  to  let  the  streamliner  get  past, 
and  two-three  cars  jumped  the  track. 
The  caboose,  another  car,  and  the  one 
me  and  Bacteria  was  in.  Switch  was 
full  of  ice,  they  said." 

"Well,  it's  a'  pleasure  to  know  we're 
not  the  only  ones  in  the  ditch,"  the  yeo- 
man declared. 

"You  guys  just  got  yourselves  to 
think  about,"  the  man  in  the  hay 
grumbled.  "I  got  Bacteria." 

"That  really  must  be  somepin',"  said 
Lindsey,  "a  whole  carload  of  bacteria." 

"Not  a  whole  carload  of  bacteria," 
the  stranger  snapped.  "Bacteria,  in  a 
car.  Only  she's  not  in  a  car  now.  She's 
downstairs  in  the  horse  barn.  Bacteria 
is  some  kind  of  a  beast  they  call  a 
Bactrian  camel.  You  say  it  BACK-tree- 
an,  they  tell  me.  I  call  her  Bacteria  for 
short.  I'm  takin'  her  to  the  zoo  in 
Barstow." 

"Barstow — that's  where  we're  going," 
the  quartermaster  said. 

"Yes,"  agreed  the  yeoman,  "but — 
about  these  blankets.  .  ." 

Soon  all  was  silent  except  for  the 
breathing  of  the  four  men  and  the 
muffled  movement  of  the  cattle  below. 
Suddenly,  the  voice  of  Lindsey:  "You 
still  awake,  over  there?" 

"Garrumph,"  stated  the  camel-keeper. 

"Why  didn't  you  leave  Bacteria  in 
the  box-car?" 

"Slantin'  too  much." 

"How'd  you  get  'er  over  to  the  barn, 
here?" 

"Walked   'er." 

"Oh." 

For  a  time  quiet  reigned  again.  Then 
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Lindsey  once  more,  asking,  "What  about 
the  snow?  Won't  she  catch  cold?" 

"Nah.  She  loves  snow.  Came  from 
the  Himalayas,  where  it  gets  down  to 
forty  below.  Loves  snow." 

"How  much  can  one  of  those  things 
carry  on  its  back?" 

"Oh,  seven-eight  hundred  pounds.  A 
thousand,  maybe  twelve  hundred." 

No  one  spoke  for  a  moment.  Some- 
where a  mouse  stirred  in  the  hay.  Again 
the  machinist's  mate :  "Why  don't  you 
ride   'er  in  to   Barstow?" 

The  camel-keeper  snorted  aloud.  "Did 
you  ever  ride  a  camel?" 

"Huh-uh.  But  I  sure  rode  a  destroyer 
a  long  ways." 

Yeoman  Ray  raised  his  head.  "Let  us 
keep  our  conversation  within  the  bounds 
of  reason,"  he  said,  "or  else  end  it  for 
the  night.  The  snow  plows  will  be  out 
at  daylight.  The  good  gentlemen  who 
operate  them  will  assist  us  in  setting 
our  car  upright.  We  shall  refuel  it, 
and.  .  .  " 

"And  that's  where  you're  wrong, 
sonny  boy,"  said  the  camel-keeper.  "The 
snow  plows  will  be  out  at  daylight,  all 
right,  but  on  the  main  highways  only. 
This  road  will  be  ploughed  out  next 
week" 

"I  was  thinkin',"  the  machinist's  mate 
said,  "that  we  could  maybe  ride  Bac- 
teria on  in,  if  you  don't  want  to. — But 
I  guess  you'll  be  puttin'  her  back  on 
the  train  as  soon  as  they  get  her  car 
on  the  rails.  .  .  " 

The  camel-keeper  snorted  once  more. 
"Did  you  ever  try  to  get  a  camel  into 
a  freight  car  without  a  loading  ramp? 
Did  you  ever  try  to  build  a  loading 
ramp  without  any  lumber?  Know  what 
I  gotta  do?  I  gotta  walk  to  Barstow, 
leadin'  that  beast ! — Soon  as  the  road's 
open." 

"Yeah.  Well,  if  it  could  be  fixed  up 
so  we  could  ride  'er  in  tomorrow.  .  ." 


The  voice  of  the  machinist's  mate  was 
wistful.  "There's  a  bunch  of  kids  count- 
in'  on  me  bein'  Santa  Claus  tomorrow 
night  .  .  .  We'd  sure  treat  Bacteria  all 
right.   .   .  " 

"Nothing  doin' !  I  started  out  with 
that  camel,  and  I'm  comin'  in  with  that 
camel.  Now,  let's  cut  the  chatter." 

"Well,  it  was  just  an  idea,"  Lindsey 
said,  pulling  up  his  covers. 

Morning  .  .  .  snow  no  longer  falling, 
but  clouds  hanging  heavy.  Breakfast, 
with  the  three  sailors — and  especially 
the  machinist's  mate — almost  too  disap- 
pointed to  eat.  Suddenly  Lindsey  put 
down  his  fork  and  arose  from  his  chair. 
"Somepin'  just  hit  me!"  he  said.  "Janet's 
dad  is  the  head  man  at  the  zoo !  Lemme 
at  that  telephone !" 

"Keep  your  blankets,"  the  farmer's 
wife  told  the  sailors  as  they  filed  out 
the  kitchen  door.  "You  may  need  them 
before  you  get  home.  You  can  bring 
them  back  when  you  come  for  your  car. 
Good  luck  to  you,  now !  Martha — bring 
me  my  camera!" 

The  camel-keeper,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  house  to  get  the  "unadul- 
terated word"  from  his  boss,  by  phone, 
had  returned  forthwith  to  the  barn  and 
had  Bacteria  crouching  in  the  snow 
outside  the  door.  With  mixed  emotions 
the  three  voyagers  clambered  aboard. 
Lindsey  settled  himself  astride  the  neck 
with  his  gift  pouch  draped  across  before 
him.  Oliver  climbed  onto  the  hump,  and 
the  yeoman  disdainfully  located  himself 
at  the  stern.  "Dreadful,  smelly  creature," 
he  complained.  "My  blues  will  be  to- 
tally unpresentable !" 

Passing  hours  .  .  .  people  staring 
wide-eyed  at  farmhouse  windows  .  .  . 
dogs  plunging  out  through  the  snow 
to  bark  ...  a  stop  at  a  hospitable  farm 
for   noonday  chow   .   .   .   cold   .   .   .   icy 
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wind  .  .  .  dusk  coming  .  .  .  the  sky 
clearing.   .   . 

All  day  the  caravan  had  moved  east- 
ward, but  just  at  dark  the  road  swerved 
to  the  north.  The  engineer  brought  his 
vessel  to  a  stop.  "Road  makes  a  big 
swing  around  a  swamp  here,"  he  said. 
"I  used  to  come  out  here  muskrat  hunt- 
in'.  It's  maybe  ten  miles  around.  Prob-ly 
less  than  four,  straight  across." 

"Should  be  frozen  solid,"  said  the 
quartermaster.  "Should  carry  us  all 
right.  Once  we  get  started  across,  Ray 
better  get  you  started  on  your  song, 
too." 

The  yeoman  pulled  his  blanket  more 
tightly  around  his  shoulders.  "I'm  not — 
I  positively  am  not  going  to  teach  you 
any  Christmas  song  after  the  outrageous 
way  in  which  your  incompetence  has 
ruined  our  holiday !  And  what's  more,  I 
refuse  to  start  across  that  trackless  and 
uncharted  swamp.  People  have  become 
lost  in  smaller  areas  than  that — and  in 
broad  daylight!" 

"We  won't,  though,"  the  quartermas- 
ter answered.  "I'll  take  a  star  sight.  It's 
a  good  night  for  navigation." 

"Well,  in  that  case,  why  can't  we  see 
the  lights  of  Barstow?"  the  yeoman 
wanted  to  know.  "I  think  we've  been 
going  the  wrong  way  all  day." 

"Ridge  between  here  and  there,"  ex- 
plained Lindsey.  "Remember  Rider's 
Ridge?  I  used  to  ski  there." 

"If  you  two  start  across  that  howling 
wilderness  on  this  silly  beast  you  go 
without  me!"  the  yeoman  cried.  There- 
upon he  slithered  down  the  poop  deck 
and  landed  in  a  heap  at  the  camel's 
heels. 

"Giddy-up,  Bacteria,"  the.  machinist's 
mate  said.   "We're  Barstow-bound." 

"But  what  about  Ray?"  the  quarter- 
master wanted  to  know.  "He's  my 
host!" 

"We'll    stop    and    wait    for    him    up 


ahead  a  mile  or  so.  The  exercise  will 
do  him  good." 

"Heck  of  a  way  to  treat  my  host." 

Lindsey  flapped  his  reins  and  the 
camel  strode  out  onto  the  trackless 
swamp.  Minutes  went  by.  "Whoa,  Bac- 
teria," said  Lindsey.  "We  better  check 
up  on  our  office  force." 

"I  hear  him  now,"  Oliver  said.  "He's 
gainin'  fast." 

Yeoman  Ray  came  panting  up  the 
trail  of  footprints  which  Bacteria  had 
left  behind  her.  Tears  and  sobs  mixed 
with  his  labored  breathing.  "You  were 
going  to  leave  me!"  he  cried.  "You  were 
going  to  abandon  me  to  a  frozen  death! 
Cause  that  beast  to  lie  down  so  I  can 
mount !" 

"If  I  do,  will  you  teach  me  a  Christ- 
mas song?" 

"No!  I've  made  my  decision  and  I 
shall  abide  by  it." 

"Giddy-up,  Bacteria,"  said  Lindsey. 
The  camel  lumbered  ahead. 

There  was  a  wail  of  grief  from  the 
wake.  "Stop!  Make  that  animal  lie 
down !  Let  me  get  aboard !  I'll  teach  you 
your  song." 

"Now  you're  talkin',"  said  Lindsey 
over  his  shoulder.  "Whoa,  Bacteria." 

An  hour  later,  the  camel  and  its  bur- 
den emerged  from  the  swamplands. 
Three  voices  were  raised  in  song,  and 
even  the  tenor  had  a  note  of  gladness 
in  it.  When  the  trio  ceased  singing  for 
a  moment,  it  was — 

"Giddy-up,  Bacteria.  We're  Barstow- 
bound.  Giddy-up,  Bacteria.  Just  one 
more  hill  to  cross.  Keep  a-goin',  camel. 
Santa  Claus  is  comin'  for  six  poor 
kids." 

And  a  farmer's  wife,  putting  out  her 
cat  on  the  back  slope  of  Rider's  Ridge, 
stood  staring  transfixed  as  for  an  in- 
stant a  camel  with  three  huddled  figures 
aboard  it  was  silhouetted  against  the 
starry  sky. 


Christmas  Interlude 


BY  HAROLD  WINERIP 


WET  flakes  of  snow  were  billowing 
to  the  city  streets,  melting  as  they  hit 
the  pavement.  Pete  Crandall  shuffled 
along  unhappily.  Nights  like  this,  when 
the  streets  were  all  but  deserted,  a  man 
in  the  panhandling  business  found  his 
pickings    lean. 

Pete  muttered  bitterly  to  himself.  "I 
won't  even  have  enough  for  beans,  let 
alone  turkey.  There's  as  much  Christ- 
mas spirit  in  this  town  as  in  a  cemetery. 
I'll  probably  wind  up  sleeping  in  a  door- 
way and  eating  dog  biscuits." 

His  grumbling  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  heavy  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"Scratch-House  Pete!"  a  voice  bel- 
lowed.  "We've  been  looking  for  you !" 


He  turned  to  see  two  policemen. 
"You're  coming  with  us,"  announced 
the  one  named  Rogers.  "Like  the  papers 
say,  we've  been  combing  the  neighbor- 
hood for  you,"  added  the  one  named 
Libby. 

Pete  grunted.  "For  criminy  sakes ! 
You're  not  going  to  pull  me  in  on 
Christmas  Eve,  are  you  ?  You  guys  have 
as  much  heart  as  a  rock  pile !  And  any- 
way, I  didn't  do  nothing.  I  ain't  bother- 
ing nobody.  Good  gosh,  can't  you  ever 
lay  off  me?" 

Libby  and  Rogers  each  slipped  an 
arm  through  Pete's,  and  led  him  to  the 
patrol  box.  Libby  made  the  call.  "We've 
got  our  man !"  he  reported  to  the  desk 
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sergeant.     "Let's    have    the    wagon    at 
Dover  and  Lincoln." 

Pete  shivered  both  from  righteous 
indignation  and  the  cold.  "I'm  inno- 
cent !"  he  protested.  "Whatever  you're 
charging  me  with,  I'm  innocent !  Fish 
my  pockets  if  you  want.  You  won't  find 
a  red  copper  there — so  I  ain't  been  pan- 
handling. Smell  my  breath — I  ain't  been 
drinking.  Good  gosh,  I  ain't  even  been 
eating.  You  can't  pinch  me." 

Officer  Libby's  lips  were  curved  in  a 
contented  grin.  "Shut  up,"  he  said 
pleasantly. 

The  Black  Maria  came  rolling  down 
Dover  Street,  pulled  over  to  the  curb, 
and  Pete  was  hustled  into  it  by  Libby. 
Rogers  held  a  whispered  conference  in 
the  front  with  the  driver  and  another 
policeman.  They  chuckled  and  each 
handed  him  a  dollar  bill. 

Rogers  agilely  jumped  into  the  van, 
and  the  wagon  took  off.  "Now  here's 
the  deal,"  he  explained  to  the  sputter- 
ing Pete  as  they  jounced  along  the 
cobblestone  street.  "We're  giving  you 
four  bucks — one  from  each  of  us — for 
your  Christmas  dinner." 

Crandall  brightened  up  noticeably  and 
plucked  the  bills  from  the  policeman's 
hand.  "But,"  added  Rogers,  "you'll  have 
to  work  for  it." 

Pete  winced.  "You  guys  never  do 
nothing  nice  without  there's  a  catch  to 
it,"  he  snorted.  "What's  the  gimmick? 
What  do  I  have  to  do?" 

"You're  gonna  be  Santa  Claus,"  said 
Libby  as  he  pulled  from  a  box  a  Santa 
Claus  costume,  complete  with  whiskers 
and  padding. 

Crandall's  mouth  was  agape.  "Me? 
Santa  Claus?" 

"Yeah,"  snapped  Rogers.  "You,  Santa 
Claus.  We've  got  a  pack  of  toys  you 
will  distribute  to  a  family  on  Pearl 
Street.  Seven  kids  and  a  widowed 
mother,  name  of  Morley.  Her  husband 


was  a  patrolman  killed  in  a  gun  fight. 
Understand?" 

"Sure,"  Pete  said,  his  face  contorted 
with  bewilderment.  "But  why  me?  I 
weigh  about  a  hundred  pounds  with 
these  hand-me-down  Army  boots.  Who 
decided  I'm  Santa  Claus?" 

"We  did,"  said  Libby.  "But  don't  go 
thinking  you're  a  big  shot,  'cause  you're 
strictly  a  substitute,  old  boy.  We  had 
a  real,  pro  Santa  all  lined  up,  and  then 
he  takes  sick  the  last  minute.  So  one  of 
the  fellows  over  to  the  station  suggested 
'Scratch-House'  Crandall.  You've  got  the 
round  red  nose  and  rosy  cheeks  for  the 
job,  chum — and  under  the  right  condi- 
tions you  even  have  what  the  boys  call 
a  merry  twinkle  in  your  eye.  So  start 
earning  your  four  bucks,  Saint  Nick — 
and  go  heavy  on  the  padding." 

Pete  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Four 
bucks,"  he  philosophized,  "ain't  tin  foil. 
I  ain't  had  that  much  at  once  since  I've 
been  in  business.  Who's  complaining?" 

With  considerable  maneuvering  and 
grunting  he  managed  in  spite  of  the 
swaying  wagon  to  struggle  into  the  cos- 
tume, built  himself  an  admirable  stom- 
ach, slipped  the  whiskers  on,  and  looked 
to  the  policemen  for  approval.  Libby 
scowled.  "What  do  you  think?"  he  asked 
Rogers. 

The  latter  puckered  his  lips  "and 
studied  the  transformation  with  frank 
concern.  Finally  he  sighed  resignedly. 
"Santa  Claus  is  Santa  Claus,"  he  de- 
cided. "He  looks  as  good  as  the  next 
one  .  .  .  well,  almost." 

The  wagon  halted  in  front  of  a  tene- 
ment house.  "The  Morleys  live  on  the 
top  floor,"  Libby  advised.  "We'll  be 
back  in  a  little  while  with  the  tree  and 
trimmings.  Now  get  along  with  you." 

Pete  stepped  from  the  wagon  with 
the  pack  slung  over  his  shoulder.  As  he 
reached   the    street,    he   turned   to   look 
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pleadingly  at  the  cops.  "Look,"  he 
whimpered,  "now  it's  time  for  the  job, 
I  feel  like  a  goof.  Do  I  have  to  go 
through  with  it?" 

"Scram,"  Libby  ordered.  "If  we  don't 
find  you  up  there  when  we  get  back 
you'll  be  spending  your  winter  in  jail." 
Pete  haplessly  adjusted  the  pack  on 
his  back,  then  made  for  the  house.  He 
climbed  the  numerous  steps  apprehen- 
sively, reached  the  top,  then  rapped  at 
the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  small,  slender 
woman  whose  face  was  distinguished 
only  for  its  many  lines.  She  blinked. 
"Are  you  the  man  they  sent  from  the 
station  house?"  she  asked. 

Crandall  winked  secretively,  and 
stepped  into  the  flat. 

The  children  greeted  him  with  an  up- 
roarious hoot-and-holler.  "He  came!" 
one  of  the  moppets  screamed.  "Didn't 
I  tell  you  he'd  come,  even  though  Dad- 
dy's gone?" 

For  the  first  time  since  he  could 
remember  Crandall  suddenly  had  a  feel- 
ing of  being  important  to  someone.  He 
wasn't  here  to  ask  for  a  handout  and 
perhaps  be  booted  on  his  way.  He  was 
here  to  give.  It  was  a  strange  feeling — 
and  a  wonderful   one. 

His  qualms  melted  away  and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  interpretation  of  Mr. 
Claus.  "Ho,  ho,  ho!"  he  boomed.  "Look 
at  all  these  swell  little  kids.  Have  you 
been  good  boys  and  girls,  eh?" 

They  nodded  their  heads  eagerly  and 
in  unison.  He  addressed  their  mother. 
"Just  checking,  ma'am,"  he  explained. 
"D'you  say  they've  been  good,  eh?  No 


judge  like  a  mother.  What  would  you 
say  about  it,  ma'am?" 

She  was  grinning  and  sniffing  simul- 
taneously. "Oh,  yes,  Santa,"  she  said. 
"They've  been  fine." 

He  went  into  his  "ho-ho-ho"  act 
again,  then  began  handing  out  the  toys, 
the  youngsters  squealing  and  yelping 
with  delight.  No  amount  of  rubbing  with 
a  handkerchief  could  keep  Mrs.  Mor- 
ley's  eyes  from  moistening. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Officers  Libby 
and  Rogers  arrived  with  the  Christmas 
tree,  and  when  the  gifts  were  distributed 
Crandall  took  over.  For  once  in  his  life 
he  gave  orders  to  cops.  "No,"  he  was 
insisting,  "the  tree  must  be  in  the  other 
corner.  We  want  a  little  more  tinsel 
on  this  side.  You  don't  have  the  star 
high  enough  .   .   ." 

The  policemen  followed  his  instruc- 
tions. When  the  job  was  completed  and 
the  tree  stood  in  all  its  multicolored 
glory,  he  signaled  Mrs.  Morley  into 
another  room.  They  were  gone  but  a 
moment,  and  when  they  returned  Pete 
roared  at  the  children,  "A  Merry 
Christmas  to  one  and  all,"  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  flat. 

As  some  of  the  youngsters  stood  ad- 
miring the  tree  and  others  concentrated 
on  their  toys  Officer  Libby  whispered 
to  their  mother,  "What  did  that  guy  say 
to  you  in  the  other  room,  Margaret?" 
She  smiled  despite  wet  eyes.  "He  was 
such  a  nice  fellow,  John.  He  said,  'I've 
got  a  present  for  you,  too,  Mother.' 
Then  he  handed  me  these." 

In  her  palm  were  four  crumpled  dol- 
lar bills. 


A  man's  true  wealth  is  the  good  he  does  in  the  world. 

— Louie   Morris   in    Wesleyan   Christian   Advocate 


You  cannot  teach  a  man  anything;  you  can  only  help  him  find  it  within  himself. 

—Galileo 
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Those  Big  Moments 


BY  LOUIS  C.  FINK 


VISCOUNT  Grey  of  Fallodon  makes 
a  sage  observation  in  his  delightful 
book,  The  Charm  of  Birds:  "After  all, 
it  is  not  entirely  to  exchange  informa- 
tion that  lovers  of  birds  converse  to- 
gether on  this  subject.  An  artist  will 
paint  the  commonest  object  in  order  to 
bring  out  some  aspect  that  has  particu- 
larly struck  him.  So  with  watchers  of 
birds  .  .  .  those  of  us  who  have  nothing 
new  to  tell,  may  have  something  that 
is  fresh  to  say." 

How  often  have  the  birdmen  of 
America  proved  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark. How  many  times  have  you  seen 
a  group  of  ten  or  twenty  birders  gather 
at  a  roadside  diner  when  the  departing 
sun  has  forced  them  to  stop  counting 
birds.  Cold,  tired,  nevertheless  they  will 
sit  around  the  coffee  cups  and  talk  of 
trifles.  They  will  discuss  the  exact  way 
in  which  the  red-shouldered  hawk 
swooped  down  on  the  pipit,  and  argue 
whether  the  pipit  which  was  caught  was 
really  weaker  or  slower  than  the  others 
in  the  flock.  They  will  describe  in  detail 
their  difficulties  in  reaching  the  heron's 
nest,  or  debate  whether  the  swamp 
water  was  colder  this  year  than  last,  or 
discuss  the  fact  that  the  blackbirds  seem 
to  reach  the  roost  fifteen  minutes  later 
than  they  did  last  autumn. 

Each  one  of  us  has  his  memories  of 
bird-watching,  and  recalling  some  of  the 
greatest  thrills  is  part  of  the  sport.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  other  bird- 
watcher to  keep  quiet  long  enough  for 
you  to  finish  your  story  before  he  begins 
his   own.   The  Audubon   lecturers   must 


be  among  the  luckiest  of  men  in  that 
regard:  their  audiences  hang  on  their 
words  with  undivided  attention  until 
they  are  through. 

It  is  part  of  the.  heritage  of  bird- 
watching  to  have  bright  memories.  It  is 
the  birthright  of  a  birdman  to-  have 
thrills  stored  away  in  the  bosom  of  his 
mind.  Those  high  points,  those  big  ad- 
ventures, those  great  moments,  may  be 
inconsequential  to  another  birdman,  but 
to  the  one  who  holds  the  memory  they 
are  priceless. 

Allan  Cruickshank  remarked  how  ex- 
cited the  British  were  when  he  identi- 
fied a  greater  scaup  for  them — they  had 
not  seen  the  great  scaup  rafts  of  thou- 
sands of  birds  off  our  Atlantic  coast.  The 
residents  of  our  western  states  could  not 
share  my  thrill  at  seeing  my  first  mag- 
pie on  a  fence  post,  but  they  would 
have  stared  openmouthed,  I  suppose,  if 
they  saw  his  brother,  the  blue  jay.  But 
the  jays  are  even  now  screaming  to 
their  family  in  my  backyard,  and  they 
are  commonplace.  It  all  depends  on  the 
point  of  view. 

Sometimes  mere  numbers  cause  the 
thrill  of  bird-watching.  All  my  life  I 
have  seen  robins ;  they  have  always 
nested  near  my  New  Jersey  home.  But 
when  I  spent  the  war  years  in  Georgia, 
I  saw  the  majesty  of  a  robin  migration 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  green  lawns 
of  our  Army  hospital  in  Augusta  one 
morning,  the  grass  was  blotted  out  with 
robins.  Literally  blotted  out,  for  over 
an  area  of  an  acre  there  was  nothing 
but  robins.  I  estimated  10,000  that  early 
spring  morning,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
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usual  number  according  to  the  local 
birdmen. 

The  same  thrill  in  numbers  is  found 
in  the  islands  off  the  Maine  coast,  where 
students  at  the  Audubon  Nature  Camp 
make  field  trips.  Nests  of  cormorants 
thick  under  your  feet ;  black-backed  gulls 
darkening  the  sky  overhead ;  heronries 
where  the  din  of  the  disturbed  birds 
was  an  awesome  chorus.  Some  of  the 
same  excitement  stirs  your  blood  when 
you  watch  5,000  crows  coming  into  a 
rookery  at  dusk  in  the  hills  of  New 
Jersey,  or  when  you  count  an  unbe- 
lievable quarter-million  blackbirds — 
red-wings,  cowbirds,  Brewer's  black- 
birds and  starlings — dropping  into  their 
roosting  places  on  the  meadows  along 
the  Hackensack  River. 

Sometimes  it  is  an  individual  bird 
which  burns  your  soul  and  becomes  an 
ineradicable  part  of  your  being,  some- 
thing to  remember  when  you  are  house- 
bound and  have  no  chance  to  see  birds. 
In  my  own  mind,  those  spots  are  occu- 
pied by  my  first  pink-sided  junco  in 
Yellowstone  Park  and  the  turkey  on 
Bull's  Island.  The  junco,  because  I  did 
not  know  such  a  bird  existed  and  spent 
an  anxious  hour  cataloguing  it.  The 
turkey,  because  it  was  Number  One  of 
Audubon's  plates  and  all  my  life  I 
wanted  to  see  one — a  real,  genuine,  wild 
turkey.  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.,  tiptoed 
with  me  through  the  woods  and  pointed 
out  not  one  turkey  but  a  whole  family ! 

My  first  red-cockaded  woodpecker 
working  away  on  a  tall  pine  on  a  Geor- 
gia golf  course  gave  me  the  same  thrill. 
The  zebra  back  was  unlike  any  other 
woodpecker  I  had  known.  It  was 
stranger  to  me  than  a  pileated,  which 
I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  watch  at 
home  in  the  Ramapo  Mountains.  Only 
a  few  days  later  in  Georgia,  out  along 
a  country  road  in  Richmond  County,  I 
came   across   one   of   those   scenes   that 


will  always  be  more  vivid  to  me  than 
the  best  of  Roger  Peterson  or  Don 
Eckelberry  or  any  of  the  other  artists. 
This  was  nature's  painting,  so  perfectly 
composed  that  I  sucked  in  my  breath 
at  the  sheer  beauty  of  it.  I  was  watch- 
ing a  downy  woodpecker  in  a  large  tree 
through  my  glasses.  Another  patch  of 
red  caught  my  eye — a  hairy  woodpecker. 
Creeping  along  the  trunk  came  a  sap- 
sucker,  and  then,  miraculously,  to  com- 
plete the  portrait,  a  flicker  settled  within 
range  of  my  binoculars.  Four  wood- 
peckers in  a  single  tree,  all  composed 
within  the  field  of  my  glasses !  When- 
ever anybody  says  woodpecker,  that 
scene  crosses  my  mind. 

The  etching  of  big  moments  like  that 
is  indelible.  When  anybody  speaks  of  the 
ocean  now,  I  think  of  the  oyster  catchers 
off  South  Carolina.  The  red  bill  and 
black  head  poking  about  the  flats  will 
always  spell  ocean  to  me,  no  matter 
how  many  petrels  or  black-backed  gulls 
I  see. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  you  mention 
swamp,  my  mind  will  turn  instinctively 
to  Troy  Meadows.  The  yellow  warblers 
will  be  in  the  picture,  and  so  will  the 
bittern  nest — the  first  I  ever  saw  that 
was  occupied  by  young  birds. 

Many  times  it  is  the  first  bird  that 
creates  the  strongest  impression.  It  is 
so  seldom  I  have  seen  an  eagle  closer 
than  half  a  mile  in  the  sky,  that  it  was 
a  truly  big  moment  when  a  friend  turned 
his  40-power  telescope  on  a  bald  eagle 
out  on  an  island  in  the  Boonton  Reser- 
voir. We  lay  in  the  light  snow  for  an 
hour,  content  to  watch  the  eagle  turn 
his  head  this  way  and  that  and  do 
nothing  more  exciting  than  ruffle  a  few 
wet  feathers. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  just  the  bird 
which  brings  the  greatest  thrill.  Some- 
times it  is  something  that  happened  to 
people   while  you  were  studying  birds. 
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It  is  a  purely  personal  reaction,  but  I 
find  pleasure  in  introducing  young 
people  to  the  study  of  birds.  So  it  was 
a  big  moment  for  me  a  little  while  back 
to  be  able  to  take  a  twelve-year-old  lad 
on  his  first  "big-day"  trip  in  May,  and 
have  him  record  one  hundred  species  on 
his  own  list.  Since  his  fife-list  the  day 
before  had  totalled  ninety-two,  he  got 
a  kick  out  of  seeing  a  hundred  in  one 
day.  And  I  got  a  bigger  kick  in  watch- 
ing him ! 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man,  with  his 
diploma  from  Cornell's  forestry  school 
in  his  hand,  came  to  see  me.  He  had 
been    interested    in    nature    study    and 


conservation  for  years ;  now  he  was 
equipped  to  go  out  and  make  this  his 
life's  work.  I  congratulated  him  on  his 
success  so  far. 

"Know  who  started  me  on  this?"  he 
asked.  I  had  no  idea.  His  father,  I 
should  have  supposed. 

"No,  you  did,"  he  said  quietly.  "Up 
at  the  Scout  camp,  you  pointed  out  a 
worm-eating  warbler  to  me,  and  that 
started  me  off.  After  that,  I  couldn't 
be  satisfied  until  I  knew  more  about  all 
the  birds,  and  all  the  animals,  and  all 
the  trees." 

Big  moment  for  my  mental  scrap- 
book  ?   You  know   it  was ! 


DESTINY 

Eternal    forces   born   beside 
The  manger  in  Old   Bethlehem, 
Still  guide  the  destinies  of  men 
And  mold  the  centuries  with  them. 

Our  work  is  folly  'til  we   know 
That  in  the  common   plan, 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making 
If  it  does  not  make  the  man. 

The  tarnished  gold  of  selfish  things 
Will  show  at  last  the  hidden  dross, 
While  with  earth's  crumbling  marbles 
Still  stands  the  changeless  Cross. 


Why  build  church  temples  glorious 
If  man  unbuilded  goes? 
We  build  the  world  in  vain  unless 
The  builder  also  grows. 

— T.   N.   Hanson   in   Sunshine  Magazine 
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WHEN  the  Christmas  season  rolls 
around,  you  bring  out  your  box  of 
colored  tinsel,  ornaments  of  rainbow  hue 
and  light  bulbs  of  various  shapes  that 
have  been  stored  away,  and  decorate 
your  tree  and  home  for  the  festive  days 
ahead.  Do  you  know  you  are  carrying 
out  a  custom  that  dates  back  to 
antiquity  ? 

All  pagan  nations  regarded  the  winter 
solstice  as  the  most  important  point  of 
the  year.  It  marked  the  beginning  of 
renewed  life  and  activity  of  the  powers 
of  nature  and  of  the  gods.  Romans, 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  Scandinavians,  an- 
cient Druids  of  England,  and  others  all 
observed  their  winter  feasts  by  using 
evergreens  for  decoration.  Early  Chris- 
tian churches  frowned  upon  such  pagan 
fancies,  but  the  ceremonial  use  of  them 
persisted  and  has  survived  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 


Through  all  the  ages  holly  seems  to 
have  been  an  emblem  of  good  wishes. 
It  grows  in  almost  every  country.  Some 
hollies  are  low  shrubs,  others  reach  the 
height  of  fifty  feet.  Most  of  them  have 
red  berries,  some  have  black,  a  few 
yellow,  and  some  have  no  berries  at  all. 
The  chances  are  that  the  sprig  you  tie 
on  your  gift  package,  especially  if  it  is 
English  holly,  has  red  berries  and  is 
from  Washington,  Oregon,  or  British 
Columbia.  That  is  where  most  of  it  is 
grown  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  mistletoe  with  its  pearl-like  ber- 
ries that  hangs  over  your  doorway  is 
one  of  fifty  species.  Like  holly,  it  is 
found  almost  all  over  the  world.  The 
annual  cutting  of  the  mistletoe  was  an 
event  of  great  importance  among  the 
ancient  Britons.  In  November  a  proces- 
sion was  made  to  the  oak,  where  the 
chief  Druid  climbed  the  tree  to  cut  the 
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sacred  vine  with  a  golden  sickle.  The 
mistletoe  was  then  divided  among  the 
people  so  that  each  family  had  a  sprig 
to  hang  over  the  entrance  to  its  dwelling 
as  a  protection  against  harm  and  as  a 
cure  for  all  ailments.  It  was  also  a 
symbol  of  purity  to  the  Druids  and  was 
associated  with  the  rites  of  marriage. 

Santa  Claus,  or  Saint  Nicholas,  that 
jolly  old  fellow  Clement  Clarke  Moore 
wrote  about  in  his  famous  "  'Twas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas,"  also  has  a 
major  role  in  the  season's  festivities. 
Saint  Nicholas  lived  in  Asia  Minor  in 
the  fourth  century  and  was  a  kindly 
bishop  of  Myra.  He  spent  his  life  doing 
for  others  and  did  not  want  credit  for 
it.  So  whenever  a  person  received  a  gift 
with  no  name  attached  he  would  say 
it  must  have  been  sent  by  Saint  Nicholas. 

When  the  Dutch  came  to  the  new 
world  they  brought  the  legend  of  Saint 
Nicholas  with  them.  He  was  a  pious, 
pale-looking  man  with  a  long  white 
beard,  riding  a  gray  horse.  Once  he  was 
in  America,  however,  he  changed  to  a 
robust,  jolly  man  and  traded  his  horse 
for  a  sleigh  and  reindeer.  He  is  the 
American  patron  saint  who  reigns  in 
the  imagination  of  children.  Before  you 
tell  your  children  there  is  no  Santa 
Claus,  go  to  the  public  library  and  look 
in  the  reference  catalogue  for  Santa 
Claus  or  Saint  Nicholas. 

You  will  see  that  he  is  quite  a  re- 
markable fellow  and  really  gets  around 
— for  he  is  known  all  over  the  world. 
He  is  known  by  various  names,  how- 
ever. He  is  called  Father  Christmas  in 
England;  Jule  nissen  in  Denmark;  Lau 
Khoony-Khoony  (which  means  "Good 
Old  Father")  in  China;  Pere  (or  Papa) 
Noel  in  France ;  and  La  Befana  in  Italy, 
which  means  "Kindly  Old  Woman." 
These  are  only  a  few,  but  whatever  his 
name,  he  still  makes  the  eyes  of  little 


children  sparkle  and  their  hearts  leap 
with  joy. 

The  nativity  scene  also  has  an  im- 
portant place  at  Christmas  time.  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing made  the  first  creche.  He  believed 
that  the  spirit  Jesus  brought  to  the 
world  should  not  be  bound  up  solely  in 
the  then-accepted  idea  of  Judgment.  He 
wanted  to  bring  back  the  picture  of 
Jesus  as  the  Heavenly  Child,  the  Babe 
cradled  in  the  manger.  He  felt  that  the 
first  Christmas  should  be  a  living  real- 
ity in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  books  and  the 
fact  that  few  people  could  read,  he  de- 
cided to  present  his  belief  in  a  way  they 
would  understand.  So  it  was  that  the 
miniature  manger,  with  tiny  carved 
figures  of  the  Holy  Family,  of  ox  and 
ass,  of  shepherds  and  Orient  kings,  was 
built  in  the  little  village  of  Greccio, 
near  Assisi,  at  Christmastide  in  a.d. 
1223.  Francis  carried  it  into  the  church 
and  crowds  flocked  to  gaze  upon  it. 
The  creche  became  a  Christmas  feature 
of  every  home  and  of  many  churches  in 
southern  Europe.  The  idea  spread,  and 
today  you  will  find  them  in  many  coun- 
tries. 

The  carol  was  first  made  popular 
by  St.  Francis  also.  As  he  stood  before 
his  manger  scene  in  Greccio  he  was  so 
happy  that  he  burst  into  song  and  the 
others  joined  in.  Caroling  is  now  a 
universal  custom  and  is  a  language 
that  the  people  of  the  world  can  under- 
stand. 

Although  years  have  passed  since  the 
first  winter  festival  was  held,  and  new 
links  such  as  holly,  mistletoe,  Santa 
Claus,  the  nativity  scene,  caroling,  and 
many  others  have  been  added  to  the 
chain  of  customs,  the  spirit  is  still  much 
the  same.  We  are  all  trying  to  say 
"Merry  Christmas"  and  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men." 
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A  Pint  of  Remembrance 


BY  STANLY  FERBER 


IT  WAS  going  to  hurt,  but  she  needed 
the  money. 

She  was  small  and  thin  and  old,  and 
never  called  anything  any  more  but 
"Granny" — even  by  her  son,  Philip, 
who  was  past  forty,  and  his  wife  Hilda. 
But  years  ago,  when  she  and  Phil, 
Senior,  were  just  discovering  each  other 
in  the  adventure  of  marriage,  he 
shortened  her  name  of  Bridget  to 
"Birdie."  It  was  so  right  that  it  had 
stuck. 

Now  there  were  steel-rimmed  glasses 
over  her  eyes,  but  they  remained  bright, 
and  her  glance  was  still  timid  and  bird- 
like as  she  stared  at  the  sign  pasted 
to  the  frosted  glass  pane  of  the  Second 
Avenue  store  front. 

The  store  was  an  improvised  annex 
to  the  big  hospital  across  the  street, 
and  the  sign  read  "Blood  Bank."  That 
morning  she  had  seen  an  ad  in  the 
paper  that  read  "Donors  Wanted,"  and 
promised  in  bold,  black  letters  "Im- 
mediate Payment." 

The  decision  to  come  had  not  been 
easy.  Then,  as  now,  there  rose  a 
vision  of  the  tightening  tube,  the  plung- 
ing needle.  A  trembling  bubbled  deep 
inside  and  pushed  its  way  outward  to  the 
surface  of  her  skin. 

All  her  life  she'd  been  a  big  baby 
about  such  things,  and  the  only  times 
that  Phil  had  made  her  cry  in  all  their 
years  together  had  been  when  he  teased 
her  about  her  fright  over  banging  a 
hand  or  cutting  a  finger.  Today  Phil 
couldn't  laugh  at  her,  but  today  she 
wouldn't  cry.  Today  she'd  be  strong. 

When  this  big  day  had  arrived  dur- 


ing any  of  the  past  seven  years  it  had 
been  no  problem.  She  still  had  remnants 
of  the  small  sum  that  had  been  left, 
and  with  scrimping  she  could  always 
scrape  together  five  dollars.  But  now 
what? 

She  had  to  find  some  way.  She 
couldn't  let  the  day  go  by  unmarked. 
She  couldn't  let  Phil  think  she  had  for- 
gotten him. 

No  longer  with  even  a  tiny  place  of 
her  own,  she  tossed  at  night  in  a  bed 
that  wasn't  hers,  unhappy  that  her 
granddaughter  Phyllis  had  to  sleep  on 
a  living-room  couch.  Not  that  Philip 
and  Hilda  weren't  good  to  her.  Some- 
times they  were  too  good.  That  made  it 
all  the  more  impossible  to  ask  for  the 
money.  Money  wasn't  rubber,  and 
Philip's  salary  stretched  thin  over  the 
needs  of  four  people. 

If  she  told  Hilda  what  the  money 
was  for,  Hilda  would  give  it  to  her 
without  saying  anything,  but  Birdie 
knew  what  thoughts  would  scurry  like 
mice  through  her  head.  They  have 
foolish  fancies,  old  people ;  sometimes 
they  have  to  be  humored.  Five  dollars 
could  buy  meat  and  butter  and  potatoes. 
"Here's  the  money,  Granny,"  she  would 
say,  with  no  echo  of  the  other  words 
racing  within.  But  the  words  would  be 
saying,  frivolous.  They'd  be  saying, 
useless. 

No,  she  couldn't  ask.  Maybe  flowers 
were  frivolous,  maybe  they  were  use- 
less. But  remembrance  wasn't.  Not  to 
her.  Not  to  Phil.  This  day  for  seven 
years  she  had  done  what  Phil  surely 
expected  of  her,   and  she  wouldn't  let 
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him  down  now.  But  she'd  have  to  do 
it  without   help. 

That  morning,  worried  and  distracted, 
she  saw  the  ad  in  the  paper,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Providence  had  put  it 
there.  She  thought  about  it;  the  trem- 
bling began,  and  she  waited  for  it  to 
end. 

She  folded  the  newspaper  and  walked 
into  the  kitchen  to  replace  it  on  the 
cabinet.  Hilda,  in  a  blue  house  dress 
with  a  blue  scarf  knotting  up  her  hair, 
looked  up  from  the  ironing  board. 

"Hilda,"  the  old  lady  said,  "if  you 
don't  mind,  I  think  I'll  go  out  for  a 
while." 

"Out?    Out    where?" 

Birdie  thought  quickly.  This  sort  of 
question  never  found  her  with  the  ready 
answer  she  should  have.  Did  they  think 
that  after  sixty  years  she  hadn't  learned 
to  cross  the  streets  alone? 

"I  thought  I'd  run  over  to  pass  a 
little  time  with  Agnes  Murray.  She's 
laid  up  again." 

"Do  you  have  to  go?"  As  she  asked 
Hilda  shook  her  head,  and  through  the 
scarf  Birdie  fancied  seeing  the  mice 
of  thought  scampering  inside.  "You're 
funny,  Granny,"  Hilda  continued,  "you 
can't  stand  the  thought  of  sickness  but 
when  anyone  takes  sick  you're  always 
the  first   one  to  run  to  see  them." 

"Don't  you  ever  do  anything  you 
don't  want  to  do,  Hilda,  but  you  feel 
you  must  do?"  Saying  that  made  Birdie 
feel  better.  That  part  of  the  explanation 
at   least  wasn't  false. 

Birdie  had  written  the  address  on 
a  slip  of  paper  and  stuck  it  in  her 
bag.  Outside  the  apartment  house  she 
took  a  quick  glance  at  it.  Now  she 
was  there,  and  the  trembling  shook  her 
as  it  might  shake  a  starling  too  startled 
to  take  flight.  She  stood  on  the  pave- 
ment and  waited  till  the  wavering  passed. 

The  room  was  bigger  than  it  appeared 


from  the  other  side  of  the  frosted  glass. 
People  stood  in  a  line  leading  to  some 
desks  behind  which  sat  three  girls, 
interviewing  the  donors  just  before  they 
passed  into  a  narrow  corridor. 

The  place  was  bare,  with  whitewashed 
walls  and  white  tile  floors.  Many  days 
and  nights,  during  Phil's  last  long 
illness,  Birdie  had  grown  familiar  with 
the  hospital  look  and  the  hospital  smell 
that  hung  over  the  room  like  a  mantle. 

Though  the  room  was  heated,  Birdie 
felt  as  if  she  had  brought  some  of  the 
cold  in  with  her  from  outside.  She 
drew  her  coat  tighter  over  her  thin 
shoulders,  and  took  her  place  in  the 
line.  There  were  many  people  in  front 
of  her  and  already  more  were  coming  in 
from  the  street.  Birdie  turned  her  glance 
back  and  forth.  Curiosity  was  one 
luxury  she  could  still  afford,  and 
thoughts  of  other  people  could  curtain 
off  the  ordeal  that  lay  ahead. 

Neither  the  anonymous  faces  nor  the 
clothes  of  most  of  these  people  carried 
any  stamp  of  the  inner  stresses  that 
might  have  stirred  them  to  this  place. 

Only  a  few  of  them  were  easy  to  solve. 
Two  old  men  in  ragged  suits  and  with 
ravaged  faces  huddled  together,  sneak- 
ing forbidden  puffs  from  cigarette  butts. 
They  would  wander  back  to  the  Bowery, 
where  five  dollars  could  mean  days  of 
cheap  food  and*  drink  and  twenty-five- 
cent  beds.  A  dark  woman  with  a  black 
shawl  over  her  hair  and  cavernous  black 
eyes.  Birdie  could  see  a  dim  room  with 
a  fretfully  sleeping  baby  left  behind. 
She  figured  in  her  head.  Five  dollars — 
twenty  quarts  of  milk. 

But  the  rest?  What  drove  them  here 
to  surrender  a  part  of  themselves  for 
a  five-dollar  bill?  Want  or  whim? 
Longing  or  necessity?  Not  memory, 
surely.  Not  a  gesture  calling  back  a 
past  that  must  live  on,  lest  there  be 
only   emptiness. 
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One  face  suddenly  made  her  eyes 
stop  turning.  What  marked  it  from  the 
rest  was  the  nervous  anxiety  shadow- 
ing it,  so  different  from  the  resigned 
calm  that  masked  all  the  others. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  young  man  at 
the  far  end  of  the  line,  topped  by  blond 
hair  that  had  evidently  been  combed  in 
a  hurry.  No  woman  to  look  after  him, 
thought  Birdie,  seeing  the  thread  dan- 
gling from  the  lapel  of  the  moss-green 
corduroy  jacket,  the  shaky  button  on 
the  open-throated  white  shirt. 

Every  now  and  then  he  brought  to 
his    eyes    what    looked    like    a    school 


textbook,  then  put  it  down  again.  His 
eyes  would  roam  around  with  a  wild 
young  look,  like  the  look  of  a  pupil 
late  for  class  and  dreading  the  punish- 
ment. 

Before  Birdie  had  time  to  frame  in 
her  mind  a  reason  for  the  boy's  being 
so  nervous,  she  was  at  one  of  the  desks. 
It  was  her  turn  to  speak  answers  that 
a  girl  in  white  marked  on  a  card. 

"Name,   please." 

"Bridget  Lewis." 

"Married  or  single?" 

"Widow." 

"Age?" 


The  girl  looked  at  her  as  if  reading  her.   "Your  age  doesn't  really  matter,   you   know,  if 
physical   condition's   okay." 
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Hesitation.  Then,  "Forty-eight." 

The  girl  looked  at  her  as  if  reading 
her.  "Your  age  doesn't  really  matter, 
you  know,  if  your  physical  condition's 
okay."  More  questions,  then  "Move  on, 
please." 

To  another  woman  farther  along  be- 
hind the  barrier  Birdie  extended  her 
hand,  and  drew  back  at  the  sharp  stab 
of  pain  as  a  thin  needle  plunged  into  her 
thumb.  The  woman  clutched  her  wrist. 
''Steady,"  she  said.  "This  is  just  a 
preliminary."  Birdie  watched  her  press 
a  small  glass  vial  against  the  gash, 
draw  a  rivulet  of  blood  into  it,  smear 
some  of  the  red  liquid  on  a  slide,  and 
paste  a  small  label  over  the  tube. 

"Move  on,  please."  Temperature, 
blood  pressure,  a  doctor  who  prodded 
you,  another  who  listened  to  your  heart 
beating.  Always  in  line,  always  hearing 
"Move  on,  please,"  until  at  last  she 
was  in  the  final  room,  lit  by  huge  glass 
ceiling  globes. 

Birdie  saw  the  men  and  women 
outstretched  on  leather-covered  planks 
against  the  walls.  She  saw  the  red 
rubber  tubing  wrapped  around  their 
arms,  the  thick  needles,  the  dials  on  the 
walls,  the  bottles  on  stands  alongside 
each  platform,  filling  up  with  thick  red 
fluid.  Starting  to  quiver  again,  she 
looked  around  but  saw  no  way  to 
flee. 

At  last  she  was  on  a  plank,  a  pillow 
eased  under  her  head,  and  hardly  felt 
the  steel  tip  as .  with  closed  eyes  she 
waited  for  it  to  pierce  her  arm.  Opening 
her  eyes,  she  saw  Phil's  smile  in  the 
yellow  band  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  light  globes,  and  smiled  back.  She 
rose,  walked  to  a  cashier's  window, 
handed  the  girl  the  yellow  slip  the 
doctor  had  given  her,  and  received  a 
crisp  five-dollar  bill  in  return. 

"Feel  all  right,  Ma?"  the  girl  asked. 
Birdie  nodded.  It  was  strange  how  little 


you  felt  after  giving  up  a  pint  of  your 
blood.  Somewhat  lighter.  Like  treading 
water.  She  put  the  bill  in  her  purse 
and  opened  the  exit  door  which  gave 
onto   the   waiting   room. 

She  was  about  to  go  out  to  the 
street  when  the  sound  of  loud  voices 
stopped  her. 

Everyone  else  had  apparently  gone, 
but  there  at  the  counter  was  the  young 
man  in  the  corduroy  jacket,  arguing 
with  the  attendant.  "Sorry,"  the  girl's 
voice  was  saying.  "I  can't  let  you 
through.  Rules  are  rules.  We  have 
to  stop  the  line  at  twelve  o'clock.  You 
can  come  back  Monday." 

"That'll  do  me  a  lot  of  good."  He 
was  about  to  say  more,  but  apparently 
decided  it  would  be  useless.  He  twisted 
around  and  made  for  the  door.  Birdie's 
purse  dropped  out  of  her  hands  and  he 
stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

It  couldn't  be,  but  as  he  handed  the 
bag  to  her  Birdie  thought  she  saw 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  felt  she  had  to 
know  why.  "Young  man,"  she  said, 
"would  you  do  me  a  favor  and  walk  me 
to  the  drugstore  at  the  corner?  I  feel 
a  little  shaky,  and  I'd  like  a  oup  of 
coffee.  Maybe  you'd  let  me  get  you 
one  in  return." 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "But  I've  got  a 
dime  for  coffee.  I've  got  that  much." 
At  the  drugstore  fountain  she  noticed 
he  gulped  his  coffee  without  seeming 
to  taste  it.  She  was  wondering  how 
she  could  start  to  plumb  his  problem 
when  he  asked,  "Isn't  that  just  my 
luck?"  as  if  he  simply  had  to  pour  out 
to  someone.  "Waiting  all  that  time, 
then  being  told  the  guy  in  front  of  you 
is  the  last  one  they  can  take." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  me  why  it's  so 
important  to  you?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  school 
on  the  G.  I.  Bill,  and  I  don't  really 
know    anyone   in   this    town.    A   couple 
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A   PINT   OF  REMEMBRANCE 


of  weeks  ago  I  met  a  girl.  Not  just 
a  girl.  The  girl.  When  that  happens,  you 
know  it." 

"Yes,"    said    Birdie,    "you   know    it." 

"We  made  a  date  for  tonight.  Big 
doings.  My  check  was  due  but  it  hasn't 
come.  I  moved  lately,  maybe  that's 
why."  He  swung  around  on  his  stool 
purposelessly.  "Anyhow,  here  I  am 
with  this  date,  and  here  I  am  stony 
broke." 

"But,"  Birdie  put  in,  "if  this  girl  is 
really  the  kind  of  girl  you  think  she 
is,  wouldn't  she  understand?" 

"Sure,"  he  said,  a  little  defensively. 
"She's  too  swell  a  kid  to  let  on  how 
disappointed  she'll  be,  but  I'll  know. 
That's  the  way  it  has  to  be,  that's  all." 

Birdie  said  nothing.  She  opened 
her  purse  and  fished  inside  it.  "Excuse 
me  a  second.  I  have  to  get  some  tissues." 
He  offered  to  go,  but  she  said,  "No. 
You  finish  your  coffee." 

At  the  cash  register  she  took  a 
pocket  pack  of  tissues  off  the  stand,  then 
looked  back  to  the  fountain.  The  boy 
was  staring  at  his  cup.  She  handed 
the  clerk  her  five-dollar  bill  and  studied 
his  face.  She'd  lived  long  enough  to 
know  an  honest  face. 

"Please  take  out  for  these  and  for  two 
coffees.  And  when  he  comes  along, 
would  you  give  the  change  to  that  young 
man  over  there — my  grandson,"  she 
added  for  explanation.  "I  have  to  rush 
to   a  train." 

She  did  have  a  train  to  catch,  but 
it  was  a  subway  train  and  there  was 
time.  She'd  like  to  wait  in  a  doorway 
across  the  street,  but  there  was  the 
danger  of  the  boy's  seeing  her  and 
pressing  back  the  money.  So  she  could 
only  imagine  his  wonder  at  her  flight, 
his   bewilderment   as   the   clerk   handed 


him  the  money.  Walking  along  blocks 
away  from  where  she  was  now,  there 
would  still  be  mystification  in  his 
eyes,  but  they'd  shine  with  thoughts  of 
his  girl  and  of  the  night  ahead. 

After  the  subway  to  the  end  of  the 
line  and  a  bus  to  the  last  stop,  she 
passed  through  marble  gates  and  down 
a  gravel  lane  bordered  with  long, 
level  lawns.  She  stopped  and  looked 
around  furtively  with  that  bird-like 
glance  of  hers.  She  wouldn't  like  people 
to  think  she  was  talking  to  a  headstone. 
They  couldn't  know  she  was  talking  to 
Phil. 

"Phil,  my  darling,  you  know  that  the 
flowers  are  really  here,  don't  you,  even 
though  only  you  and  I  can  see  them? 
Not  the  flowers  I  planned  to  bring, 
maybe,  but  the  ones  that  girl  will  be 
wearing  tonight.  The  violets  you 
brought  me  for  our  first  date.  Now 
it's  our  yesterday  that  makes  their 
today  possible.  You  see  that,  don't  you, 
Phil?  Our  past,  that  makes  their  pres- 
ent?" 

She  knelt,  and  a  far-off  watcher 
might  have  thought  she  was  placing  a 
bouquet  tenderly  on  the  grass-covered 
earth.  "It's  always  the  present  that 
counts,"  she  murmured,  rubbed  her 
eyes  with  a  handkerchief,  and  at  last 
rose. 

Walking  back  on  the  pebbled  path, 
she  felt  a  tingle  beneath  her  elbow.  Her 
hand  reached  up  to  the  gauze  bandage 
that  the  doctor  had  wrapped  there. 

"Oh,  dear,"  she  said  to  herself,  "I 
hope  Hilda  doesn't  come  in  to  say 
good  night  when  I'm  getting  ready  for 
bed.  She's  sure  to  see  it.  What  would 
I  say  to  her?  She'd  never  understand." 

But   Phil— Phil   understood. 
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LINK  LUES 


By  the  Editor 


Lines    That    Separate 

Man  is  ever  concerned  with  lines 
that  separate.  Nature  provides  some 
he  recognizes  and  accepts.  Rivers, 
deserts,  mountains,  lakes,  and  oceans 
often  become  political  boundaries,  man 
using  what  God  created. 

On  each  side  of  the  line  customs, 
habits,  and  possibly  languages  develop 
differently,  to  create  people  who  are 
distinctive.  Lines  that  separate  can 
play  fantastic  tricks  on  us  as  we  look 
through  or  across  at  people  of  another 
group.  They  can  confuse  our  vision,  so 
that  because  we  see  men  who  are  dif- 
ferent we  think  them  queer  or  unworthy 
of  trust.  We  become  quite  sure  that 
while  most  of  us  on  our  side  of  the 
line  are  decent  people  most  of  those  on 
the  other  side  are  not.  Boundaries  thus 
become  barriers  to  understanding  and 
good  will. 

Man  is  also  ever  busy  creating  other 
lines  of  separation.  The  man  who  sings 
loudest  "Don't  fence  me  in"  may  be  one 
who  is  avidly  trying  to  fence  another 
out.  Some  of  the  finest  people  in  a 
community  may  for  no  other  reason 
than  race  or  color  be  ineligible  for 
membership    in   the   country   club. 

Racial  barriers  may  be  created  out 
of  fear,  but  they  are  maintained  most 
vigorously  by  those  who  find  satisfaction 
in  proclaiming  their  superiority.  "The 
less  a  man  has  to  be  proud  of,  the 
prouder  he  is  of  his  color."  Such  a 
man  favors  lines  that  separate. 

Lines  that  separate  may  be  so  fixed 
and  clearly  defined  as  to  be  easily 
recognized.    But    it    is    not    always    so. 


There  is  a  dividing  line  between  right 
and  wrong.  Some  of  us  will  feel  quite 
sure  of  ourselves  when  we  say  the  line 
is  here;  while  others  are  equally  positive 
when  they  say  no,  it  is  there.  There  is 
a  dividing  line  between  good  and  bad. 
But  whether  a  thing  we  may  desire  to 
do  is  on  the  good  side  or  the  bad  side 
of  the  line  is  subject  to  much  argument. 
The  trouble  is  that  we  peer  through  the 
distortions  of  selfish  interests. 

A  straight  stick  projecting  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  appears  bent 
at  the  water's  surface.  A  crooked  stick 
with  just  the  right  bend  can  appear  to 
be  straight.  Likewise,  things  and  people 
may  be  quite  different  from  what  they 
seem  to  be.  However,  it  is  good  to 
remember  that  there  is  a  line  that 
separates  the  good  from  the  bad;  and 
that  each  must  try  to  find  it  for  himself. 

Privilege 

Those  who  live  in  a  democracy  like 
ours  have  many  privileges  including  the 
right  to  express  criticism  of  any  person 
and  any  thing.  There  are  those  whose 
only  claim  to  attention  comes  through 
attack  on  someone  or  something  really 
important. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  even 
so-called  churchmen  with  no  positive 
contribution  to.  offer  can  get  attention 
and  a  following  by  attacking  others. 
Criticism  is  of  course  a  practiced  art  in 
political  circles. 

Waves  of  criticism  following  the 
Korean  eruption  have  inundated  Amer- 
ica. None  of  us  are  very  happy  over  our 
country's  readiness  to  meet  the  Korean 
situation.  The  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  many  others  have  been 
targets  of  bitter  attack. 

If  there  has  been  individual  incom- 
petency, the  blame  rests  with  those  who 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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TOPIC  TALKS 


Weekly  Subjects  for 
Personal  or  Group  Use 


A  Door  to  Christmas 


DECEMBER    3-9 


BY   ROBERT   CASPAR   LINTNER 


Many  of  our  Christian  churches  are 
celebrating  the  Advent  season  now, 
thinking  prayerfully  of  the  coming  of 
Christmas  and  the  glorious  birth  of  our 
Lord.  Let's  turn  our  thoughts  gratefully 
toward  that  far-off  event  in  Bethlehem, 
and  let's  try  to  appraise  and  appreciate 
His  impact  upon  all  later  history. 

What  is  our  greatest  reason  for 
remembering  Him?  (Luke  2:11;  Mat- 
thew   1:21) 

Is  He  our  only  hope  of  salvation? 
(Acts  4:12)  How  does  His  gospel 
enable  us  to  find  salvation?  (Romans 
1:16) 

If  we  really  understand  how  tre- 
mendously important  His  coming  was 
for  us,  surely  it  should  be  easy  for 
us,  and  imperative  for  us,  to  let  some 
of  the  radiance  of  Christmas  come  into 
our  lives  early  and  remain  long!  For 
it  is  no  common  day !  And  its  eternal 
meaning  for  us  is  not  in  baubles  and 
trinkets  but  in  our  ability,  through 
Him,  to  claim  eternal  life  for  ourselves. 

Try  to  remember  the  happiest  of  the 
Christmas  seasons  you  have  enjoyed. 
What  makes  them  stand  out  in  your 
memory?  Was  it  the  merely  transient 
enjoyment  of  excitement  and  hilarity, 
or  wasn't  it  something  infinitely  deeper 
and  more  abiding?  Wasn't  it  happiness, 
and  the  love  that  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons   for  the  happiness? 


If  we  really  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  the  days  that  remain  until  the  joy 
of  Christmas  comes  to  us  again,  we 
should  make  the  effort  to  radiate  kind- 
ness and  helpfulness  to  all  whom  we 
know.   It  pays   very  great   dividends. 

Is  there  any  limit  to  the  helpfulness 
we  should  be  willing  to  render  to  others, 
and  should  we  help  only  those  whom 
we  really  like?  (Galatians  6:10)  We 
need  more  who  will  be  like  the  Good 
Samaritan. 

Should  we  ever  perform  a  .  service 
grudgingly?  (Philemon  1:14)  Don't 
perform  an  act  of  kindness  as  if  you 
were  tossing  a  coin  to  a  beggar ! 

I  know  a  gentle,  kindly  lady  who 
has  never  had  children  of  her  own. 
But  she  has  now  opened  her  lovely 
home  to  a  little  motherless  girl  and  is 
surrounding  the  child  with  more  than 
enough  to  make  her  happy.  And  my 
friend's  face  is  as  radiant  as  the  child's. 
Her  childless  mother-heart  is  giving, 
you  see,  where  the  child  is  only  re- 
ceiving. 

My  friend  has  opened  a  door  to 
Christmas,    months    ahead    of   time ! 

And  you  and  I  can  walk  in  that 
brightness  too,  each  in  his  own  way, 
by  being  helpful  to  others,  in  small  ways 
or  large,  as  a  wonderful  preparation  for 
Christmas  ! 

Open    a    door    to    Christmas! 
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An  Unmovable  Christian 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  DECEMBER  10-16 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


Do  you  accept  the  old  military  maxim 
that  the  best  defense  is  an  offense? 
Why  is  this  true?  Don't  you  agree  also 
that  the  best  way  for  a  Christian  to 
keep  out  of  serious  trouble  in  his  spir- 
itual life  is  to  get  busy  with  deeds  of 
helpfulness?  What  sound  advice  did 
Paul  have  on  this  matter?  "Be  ye  stead- 
fast, unmovable,  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord."  (I  Corinthians 
15:58) 

Yes,  if  we  are  eager  to  make  the 
most  of  our  Christian  discipleship  we 
should  take  our  stand  on  sure  founda- 
tions of  faith  and  sobriety,  fortressed 
by  an  abundance  of  truly  Christian 
deeds  that  are  our  part  in  the  Lord's 
work. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  God  is  back 
of  all  our  good  intentions  and  good 
deeds?  (Philippians  2:13)  Doesn't  He 
have  a  right  to  expect  our  full  co- 
operation in  both  the  willing  and  the 
doing  ? 

Should  we  ever  doubt  that  He  will 
provide  us  with  sufficient  spiritual 
strength  to  do  our  full  part?  "My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee."  (II  Corinthians 
12:9) 

Have  you  never  noticed  that  the  best 
Christians  are  always  busy  with  good 
intentions,  good  plans  and  good  deeds? 
They  learned  for  themselves,  long  ago 
and  again  and  again,  the  truth  that  is 
an  axiom  in  pedagogy,  "We  learn  to  do 
by  doing  " 

How  did  Jesus  throw  light  on  this 
matter  of  doing  God's  will?  (Matthew 
7:21) 

Is   the   will   of   God   always   easy   to 


know,  or  must  we  sometimes  search 
for   it?    (Romans    12:2) 

What  happens  to  us  when  we  find 
and  do  His  will?  (I  John  2:17)  We 
ought  to  remember  that:  "He  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever." 
That's  wonderful! 

How  did  Jesus  explain  His  ceaseless 
doing  of  works  of  thoughtfulness  and 
mercy?  "I  must  work  the  works  of  Him 
that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day:  the  night 
cometh,  when  no  man  can  work."  (John 
9:4)  Don't  you  and  I  owe  it  to  Him 
to  have  our  share  of  that  same  urgency 
now? 

And  what  is  our  work  for  Him?  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  it  would  be  what 
He  needs  most  and  what  each  of  us, 
as  an  individual,  can  do  best.  Our 
abilities  differ  greatly  and  widely,  but 
all  of  them  are  God-given  and  therefore 
should  be  used.  He  must  surely  wish  to 
use  us  where  we  can  do  best.  A  good 
football  coach  would  hardly  put  his  best 
end  at  center,  and  certainly  would  not 
put  his  center  where  the  fastest  man  on 
the  team  should* play.  God  must  be  try- 
ing to  help  each  of  us  to  find  some 
spot  in  His  world-wide  activities  where 
the  individual's  talents  and  training  can 
be  most  widely  and  most  successfully 
used,  for  the  best  total  results  to  all 
men  and  to  each  personality.  Doesn't 
this  make  sense? 

Pray  that  you  may  find  and  fill  your 
niche  in  His  eternal  plan ! 

Your  satisfactions  and  rewards  will 
last  throughout  eternity. 

You  owe  this  to  yourself! 

And  you  ozve  it  to  Him! 
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What  Do  You  Laugh  At? 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  DECEMBER  17-23 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LiNTNER 


Goethe,  the  great  German  poet,  wrote 
these  very  significant  words :  "Men 
show  their  character  in  nothing  more 
clearly  than  by  what  they  think  laugh- 
able." Do  you  believe  that? 

Take  the  man  who  laughs  at  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  He  guffaws  when  a 
cripple  loses  his  balance  and  falls  from 
his  crutches.  Or  he  has  no  better  sense 
than  to  laugh  when  a  blind  man  walks 
into  a  wall  or  a  lady  whose  arms  are 
loaded  with  bundles.  Or  the  stupid 
fellow  laughs  when  you  draw  KP !  Or 
he  laughs  when  you  misjudge  your 
distance  and  take  a  bad  fall  in  your 
basic  training.  He  thinks  it's  funny  when 
someone  else  is  baffled  or  hurt  or 
wronged ! 

What  weakness  of  character  does 
this  show?  How  can  he  remedy  it?  Do 
you  ever  remember  an  old  indictment  of 
this  fellow  and  his  kind?  "As  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so 
is  the  laughter  of  the  fool."  (Ecclesiastes 
7:6) 

But  the  fool  laughs  also  at  God. 
"The  fool,"  said  the  Psalmist,  "hath 
said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God." 
(Psalm  14:1)  With  all  the  universe 
to  teach  him  better,  he  laughs  in  the 
face  of  God!  What  can  be  done  for 
this  fellow?  How  would  you  go  about 
it  to  show  him  his  error? 

But  does  this  mean  that  God  has  no 
use  for  laughter?  (Isaiah  65:14)  Isn't 
a  proper  use  of  happy  laughter  healthy 
and  good?  (Proverbs  17:22)  Why 
does  merriment  have  a  very  real  place 
in  our  lives?  (Luke  15:32;  Proverbs 
15:13;   Job  8:20,  21) 


How    should    a    happy    spirit    help    a 
man?    (Ecclesiastes  3:12) 

What  use  does  Christ  have  for  joy 
in  our  lives?  (John  15:11;  I  Thessa- 
lonians  5 :  16) 

If  you  are  among  the  multitude  of 
those  who  read  and  laugh  over  the  page 
of  jokes  in  The  Link,  you  know  the 
lift  and  relaxation  that  come  from  a 
good  laugh.  Laughs,  we  should  remem- 
ber, are  good  if  they  are  with  someone 
and  not  at  others ! 

But  you  can  show  your  character 
by  laughing  at  some  things !  For  in- 
stance, you  can  laugh  at  misfortune.  It 
does  no  good  to  bellow  about  a  fall; 
a  man  gets  up,  dusts  himself  off  and 
goes  ahead  again.  As  Epicurus  reminded 
us :  "The  greater  the  difficulty,  the 
more  glory  in  surmounting  it.  Skillful 
pilots  gain  their  reputation  from  storms 
and  tempests."  And  Horace  pointed  out 
what  all  of  us  must  have  found  out, 
that  adversity  brings  out  talents  which 
would  have  been  dormant  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  How  did  one  of  Job's 
friends  put  it?  "At  destruction  and 
famine  thou  shalt  laugh:  neither  shalt 
thou  be  afraid  of  the  beasts  of  the 
earth."  (Job  5:22) 

Have  you  discovered  that  the  Psalmist 
was  right  when  he  said  it  was  good 
for  him  that  he  had  been  afflicted? 
(Psalm  119:71) 

And  haven't  you  found  that  the 
reason  why  you  can  laugh  at  adversities 
and  afflictions  is  because  God  delivers 
you  from  them?    (Psalm  34:19) 

So  laugh,  but  do  your  part  too! 
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Christmas  1950 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  DECEMBER  24-30 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


We  come  again  to  a  Christmas  that 
seems  strangely  out  of  joint  with  the 
kind  of  world  that  was  envisioned  in 
that  far-off  night  in  Bethlehem.  Do 
you  think  we  can  yet  make  real  progress 
toward  a  world  at  peace?  How? 

Is  the  highest  glory  of  God  related 
to  peace  on  earth?  (Luke  2:13-14) 
How?  Can  we  strengthen  that  relation- 
ship? How  can  we? 

Why  is  the  Christmas  gladness  for  all 
people?  (Luke  2:10)  Should  all  of 
us  try  to  make  a  spiritual  journey  to 
Bethlehem  today,  to  seek  the  Lord  for 
ourselves?  (Luke  2:15)  How  may  we 
do  this  without  ever  leaving  our  place 
of  abode? 

Is  it  inevitable  that  we  too  shall 
return  to  our  homes  and  our  work  by 
a  different  way  when  we  have  found 
Christ?    (Matthew  2:12)   Why? 

It  is  especially  sad  when  war  befalls 
our  world  at  the  time  when  our  thoughts 
turn  especially  to  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
for  whom  the  star  shone  and  the 
heavenly  voices  sang. 

Why  is  Christmas  the  most  wonder- 
ful day  in  the  year  for  us  to  pray  for 
peace  on  earth — and  plan  wistfully  and 
work   purposefully   for   it? 

Haven't  we  forgotten  the  brave  words 
that  shine  toward  the  close  of  the 
Gospel  According  to  Matthew?  "One  is 
your  Master,  even  Christ."  (Matthew 
23:10)    Do  we  follow   Him? 

Irvin  S.  Cobb  gave  us  these  sobering 
words  about  this  Master  of  us  all :  "Out 
of  all  history  you'll  find  but  one  con- 
queror who  came  with  clean  hands — 
and  those  hands  the  soldiers  pierced  with 


iron  spikes  -when  they  nailed  the 
Nazarene  to  the  cross." 

Have  we  been  kinder  to  Him,  in 
our  time,  than  the  soldiers  of  Rome 
were?  Or  have  we  hurried  Him  off  to 
a  cross  ourselves?  Is  defensive  war  such 
a  cross?  Can  we  avoid  it  when  we  face 
the  far-flung  aggressions  of  Communism, 
and  still  keep  the  world  safe  for  free 
men? 

How  can  we  best  carry  forward  His 
ideals  for  peace  today?  In  what  ways 
can  He  be  our  Master  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace? 

We  have  a  duty  to  make  Christmas  a 
happier  time  for  some  who  are  under 
the  darkest  shadows.  Do  you  know  a 
home  where  a  son  has  been  called  to 
serve  in  a  distant  camp  or  on  a  battle- 
field? How  can  you  help  to  make  this 
Christmas  bearable  or  even  bright? 
Some  slight  gift  or  a  bright  card  or  a 
reassuring  note  or  a  pleasant  call 
might  mean  more  to  those  in  that  home 
than  you  can  ever  realize. 

Or  perhaps  there  is  a  home  near  you 
where  a  child  .faces  Christmas  while 
his  father  is  away  in  Korea  or  Germany 
or  on  an  aircraft  carrier  in  distant 
waters.  What  can  you  do  in  such  a  case? 
He  who  makes  a  child  happy  at  Christ- 
mas does  much  better  than  if  he  sought 
only  his  own  joy.  And  he  will  find  that 
he  is  much  happier  because  he  has 
been  able  to  bring  happiness  to  some 
whose  need  for  it  was  very  great.  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me."   (Matthew  25:40) 

Let's  make  this  a  brave  Christmas, 
and  a  happy  one  for  others! 
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Breaking  Twigs  This  New  Year 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  DECEMBER  31 -JANUARY  6 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


There  is  a  story  that  an  African 
chief,  when  asked  what  the  motto  of  his 
life  had  been,  replied  reverently :  "When 
you  pass  through  the  jungle,  be  very 
careful  to  break  a  twig,  that  the  next 
man  can  find  his  way."  What  a  won- 
derful motto ! 

That  has  a  good  New  Year's  mes- 
sage for  us  as  we  enter  the  days  of 
this  new  year.  It  will  repay  our  study. 

It  reminds  us  first  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  influence  upon  other  lives. 
That  is  a  responsibility,  and  it  is  also 
a  duty,  and  it  is  a  privilege.  Do  you  re- 
call an  Old  Testament  application  of 
this  matter  of  influence  ?  Read  it :  "And 
the  officers  shall  speak  further  unto  the 
people,  and  they  shall  say,  What  man  is 
there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted? 
let  him  go  and  return  unto  his  house, 
lest  his  brethren's  heart  faint  as  well 
as    his    heart."    (Deuteronomy    20:8) 

He  should  have  broken  a  twig  of 
courage,  so  that  the  man  who  came  at 
his  heels  could  have  found  his  way ! 

And  the  breaking  of  that  twig  is 
more  easily  done  if  we  have  faith  in 
God.  We  should  heed  the  old  Psalmist  in 
these  glowing  words:  "Commit  thy  way 
unto  the  Lord ;  trust  also  in  him ;  and 
he  shall  bring  it  to  pass."  (Psalm  37:5) 
This  is  really  a  double  twig :  a  firm 
reliance  upon  Him  plus  perfect  trust 
in  His  knowledge  and  power  and  love. 
A  wonderful  twig  to  break  in  any- 
one's path  through  the  jungle  of  life! 

Of  course  this  brings  us  to  the  twig 
of  spiritual  awareness,  the  consciousness, 


in  the  brightest  day  and  in  the  darkest 
night,  that  we  are  surrounded  by  more 
than  things — that  God  has  surrounded 
us  with  the  vast  and  eternal  realities 
that  are  spiritual. 

Love  is  the  greatest  of  these  vast 
spiritual  realities.  We  can  never  gauge 
its  power  fully,  nor  quite  understand 
how  it  touches  all  of  life  here  and 
hereafter.  At  its  highest,  it  alone  is 
vast  enough  and  tender  enough  and 
spiritual  enough  that  a  great  mystic 
could  write:  "God  is  love."  (I  John 
4:16)  Never  debase  and  defile  so  great 
a  word  and  so  pure  an  instinct !  What 
a  twig  to  break  in  the  jungle  so  that  the 
lad  at  your  heels  can  walk  safely  and 
with  joyous  heart!  Help  him  to  re- 
member that  life  is  a  great  spiritual 
adventure  and  not  a  sordid  walk! 

The  old  African  chiefs  motto  is  it- 
self an  indication  of  another  twig  that 
we  need  to  break — the  twig  of  social 
awareness.  The  man  who  is  breaking 
twigs  to  point  the  way  for  other  men 
is  a  social  creature,  concerned  for 
comrades  who  are  members  of  the 
human  brotherhood  that  embraces  all 
men  under  the  fatherhood  of  God.  Why 
is  this  so?  (Matthew  23:8;  Acts  17:26) 
Doesn't  this  bring  us  next  to  break 
the  twig  of  brotherly  kindness?  (I 
Peter  3 :8)  Can  we  ever  have  a  war- 
less  world  unless  we  break  that  twig 
and  follow  painstakingly  and  reverently 
in  the  way  it  indicates? 

Let's  break  these  twigs  and  others  to 
guide  our  fellows — and  ourselves  ! 
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Your  Battle  Plan 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  JANUARY  7-13 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


A  good  general  who  is  in  charge 
of  an  offensive  has  a  battle  plan.  It 
has  been  worked  out  carefully,  with 
imagination,  exhaustive  study,  great 
attention  to  details,  and  with  allowance 
for  factors  which  might  go  against 
him  at  a  moment's  notice.  There  might 
be  hidden  reserves  and  concealed  re- 
sources and  new  weapons  with  un- 
suspected fire-power.  Intelligence  and 
counterintelligence  may  have  been  un- 
equally matched.  The  terrain  might 
be  as  deceptive  and  as  deadly  as  at 
Waterloo.  But  the  general  is  duty- 
bound  to  pit  his  best,  of  men  and 
materials    and   brains,    against   his   foe. 

And  you  have  an  equal  duty  to  pit 
your  best  against  the  temptations  that 
will  array  themselves  against  you  in 
the  service  and  in  life. 

They  are  many;  they  are  often  in- 
sidious, slipping  up  to  attack  with  no 
warning  and  with  no  regard  for  the 
rules  of  war ;  they  will  beat  you  down 
with  no  quarter  and  without  mercy  if 
they  can. 

They  have  powers  of  infiltration  to 
match  the  Communists.  Subversive,  in- 
tending every  possible  harm  that  can 
befall  you,  these  temptations  lie  in 
wait  for  you  and  bide  their  time.  At 
the  moment  when  you  are  weakest  and 
least  on  your  guard,  they  strike  and 
strike  hard.    Watch  them! 

One  awful  thing  about  sin  is  that 
it  is  a  direct  affront  against  our  right- 
eous Heavenly  Father  who  expects 
better  things  of  us.  It  is  a  contagion 
that  will  not  stop  with  us.  It  draws 
into   its   tentacles   all  who   love  us   and 


have  a  right  to  think  us  clean  and 
find  us  pure.  Some  of  its  deepest  wounds 
are  not  inflicted  upon  a  man  who  sins 
but  upon  his  mother  who  has  been 
forced  to  assume  his  shame  for  all 
her  later  years.  He  had  never  intended 
it  so,  but  it  was  a  bitter  part  of  his 
stupidity  and  his  weakness  and  his 
defeat ! 

Do  you  think  Paul's  armor  for  the 
Christian  is  entirely  out  of  date? 
(Ephesians  6:13-17)  Is  there  any  one 
part  of  this  armor  that  still  seems 
quite  modern?  Which  of  these  do  you 
use  with  the  most  skill?  What  is  your 
fire-power  ? 

How  does  sin  pay  off?  (Romans 
6 :23 )  Is  it  ever  easy  on  the  sinner  ? 
(Proverbs    13:15) 

Is  it  ever  smart  to  yield  to  the 
enticements  of  sin?  (Proverbs  1:10) 
Why  not? 

Rudyard  Kipling  once  said:  "The 
sin  they  do  by  two  and  two  they  must 
pay  for  one  by  one."  What  do  you 
think  he  meant?  Can  you  think  of  a 
better  way  to  say  that  any  sin  in  which 
another  shares  is  really  our  own,  to 
regret  as  if  it  were  only  ours,  and  to 
repent  as  if  we  alone  had  committed 
it?  The  sin  of  Judas  became  his  sin, 
though  other  scheming  hearts  conspired 
in  it,  and  though  other  hands  doled  out 
the  thirty  pieces  that  he  could  not  be 
vile   enough   to  keep ! 

We  pay  one  by  one  for  our  sins,  in- 
deed !  And  that  makes  the  price  terribly, 
unbearably  high! 

Plan  your  battle  against   sin! 

Use  your  best — and  your  most! 
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Growing  by  Praying 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  JANUARY  14-20 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


Do  you  realize  that  we  grow  spiritual- 
ly when  we  pray  properly?  We  do,  and 
in    different    ways. 

For  instance,  we  benefit  much  as 
an  invalid  will  if  he  pushes  his  wheel- 
chair out  into  the  curative,  life-stimu- 
lating sunlight.  Prayer  warms,  heals, 
revitalizes  and  tones  up  our  spiritual 
life.  It  is  essential  to  our  spiritual 
growth. 

Consider  this  also:  "Let  us  therefore 
come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  (He- 
brews 4:16)  Mercy  and  grace  are  ex- 
tremely vital  to  us  spiritually;  they  are 
more  indispensable  than  vitamins.  They 
help  to  mark  us  as  true  Christians.  They 
give  us  spiritual  stature.  They  enrich 
our  lives  and  enable  us  to  help  others. 

Linked  with  this  quality  of  mercy  is 
forgiveness,  which  is  a  vital  element 
in  a  Christian  character.  A  man  who 
will  not  forgive  another  can  be  a 
very  little  man,  and  remain  so.  But  a 
man  big  enough  to  forgive  a  friend  or 
an  enemy  will  grow  spiritually  and  be 
the  stronger  for  having  forgiven.  How 
does  God  demand  that  we  forgive? 
(Matthew  6:14,   15) 

True  prayer  is  primarily  communing 
with  God;  it  is  not  asking  for  things, 
except  at  certain  times,  and  these  times 
should  be  few  in  comparison  with  our 
total  praying.  True  prayer  may  include 
petition,  supplication,  praise,  adoration, 
and  thanksgiving,  but  all  praying  should 
merge  at  last  into  one  thing — our  effort 
to  come  into  God's  presence  and  leave 


ourselves  and  our  problems  and  needs 
in  His  care. 

Such  praying  is  conducive  to  spiritual 
growth  because  it  brings  us  into  a 
climate  that  invites  growth  because  it 
is  invigorating,  with  high,  clean  air 
and  a  high,  clear  view  as  on  a  mountain. 

Prayer,  we  must  realize,  increases 
our  capacities  for  prayer — and  for 
righteous  and  satisfying  living. 

Why  must  we  pray  for  others  as 
well  as  ourselves?  (I  Timothy  2:1) 
Don't  we  always  grow  by  enlarging  the 
scope  of  our  interests  and  our  work? 
An  executive  grows  by  carrying  larger 
responsibilities.  A  laborer  grows 
stronger  as  his  muscles  flex  over  heavier 
loads.  An  artist  grows  as  his  skill 
increases  and  as  he  sees  new  depths 
and  perspectives  and  moods  in  his 
paintings.  A  mother  grows  as  her  love 
ministers  in  countless  ways  to  varied  and 
changing  needs  of  her  family.  Just  so, 
a  Christian  grows  as  he  learns  to  bear 
the  world  before  God  in  fervent  prayer. 

Prayer  may  be  very  simple  or  it 
may  come  to  involve  many  things.  Our 
prayers  will  not  always  be  answered 
as  we  think  they  should  be,  but  we 
grow  when  we  pray  rightly. 

Why  did  an  Old  Testament  writer 
point  out  that  we  should  humble  our- 
selves before  we  pray,  and  then  seek 
after  Him  and  turn  azvay  from  our 
wickedness?  (II  Chronicles  7:14) 
After  these  things,  God  promises  to 
hear,  and  forgive  our  sin,  and  heal  our 
land. 

We  grow  by  such  praying! 
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Promises  to  Keep 

TOPIC  TALK  FOR  JANUARY  21-27  BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


Speaking  to  an  audience  in  a  univer- 
sity one  day,  the  poet  Robert  Frost  is 
said  to  have  quoted  these  words  from 
one  of  his  poems :  "The  woods  are 
lovely,  dark  and  deep,  but  I  have  prom- 
ises to  keep.  And  miles  to  go  before  I 
sleep,  and  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 
When  someone  asked  him  what  these 
promises  were,  he  replied :  "I  have  prom- 
ises to  keep  with  those  who  have  gone 
before,  promises  to  keep  in  this  my  day, 
promises  to  keep  to  God,  and  promises 
to  keep  to  those  who  will  come  after." 
Wise  words !  And  they  are  careful 
words  that  can  teach  us  much ! 

For  you  and  I  have  promises  to  keep 
to  those  who  have  lived  and  have  gone 
on  ahead  of  us.  Some  of  them  sacri- 
ficed for  us  in  home  or  school  or  church 
or  nation,  and  we  promised  them  to  hold 
fast  to  certain  ideals  and  live  for  the 
best  things,  not  the  cheap,  shallow, 
fleeting  things  that  are  not  worth  sacri- 
fice. Have  we  kept  them?  Why  not? 
Maybe  there  is  yet  time ! 

Does  it  do  something  to  us  if  we 
fail  to  keep  a  promise?  (Ecclesiastes 
5:5)  "Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest 
not  vow,"  said  that  wise  old  writer, 
"than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not 
pay."  Why  is  this  true?  Let's  heed 
this! 

Perhaps  we  made  a  tacit  promise  to 
soldiers  of  earlier  wars — a  promise  to 
build  a  country  worthy  of  their  sacri- 
fice. Shall  we  not  try  to  keep  that 
promise? 

And  we  have  promises  to  keep  in 
this  our  day.  Perhaps  we  shall  only  now 


be  able  to  keep  some  promise  we  made 
yesterday;  delay  is  better — much  better 
— than  default.  And  we  shall  make  many 
promises  today,  to  dear  ones  and  kindly 
creditors,  and  valiant  comrades — and  we 
must  keep  them  fully  and  readily. 

Probably  all  of  us  have  promised  our 
loyalty  and  our  support  to  a  church  or 
a  lodge  or  an  individual  or  our  govern- 
ment. Shall  we  not  try  to  keep  these 
promises  ? 

And  then  there  are  the  sacred  prom- 
ises we  made  to  God,  promising  to  be 
our  best,  to  follow  Christ  and  keep  His 
commandments  and  witness  for  Him! 
Dare  we  ever  fail  to  keep  these  prom- 
ises at  the  altar  of  God? 

God  never  fails  us.  "I  will  never 
break  my  covenant  with  you."  (Judges 
2:1)   Let's  keep  our  word  with  Him! 

If  we  have  never  promised  Him  our 
utmost  loyalty,  shouldn't  we  make  that 
promise  now — and  keep  it? 

And  now  think  of  our  promises  to 
those  who  will  come  after  us.  Do  we 
not  owe  it  to  them  to  promise  them  a 
better  world  than  the  one  we  found? 
Shall  we  not  promise  them  a  country  in 
which  true  democracy  is  to  be  experi- 
enced more  fully  than  now?  Don't  we 
owe  them  the  promise  of  better  schools 
and  better  churches  and  better  homes? 

Another  thing  we  should  want  to 
promise  them — that  we  shall  try  to  build 
a  warless  world.  Can  we  promise  them 
that?  Can  we  be  content  to  promise 
them  less  than  that? 

Let's  keep  our  promises ! 

We  owe  this  to  God  and  others ! 
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Victorious  Daily  Living 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  JANUARY  28-FEBRUARY  3 


BY  ROBERT  CASPAR  LINTNER 


Doesn't  every  Christian  have  the  obli- 
gation to  live  a  victorious  Christian  life 
every  day?  Shall  we  not  try  to  fight  a 
good  fight  in  spiritual  things,  as  Paul 
did?   (II  Timothy  4:7,  8) 

Don't  you  think  we  can  find,  as  Paul 
found,  that  the  grace  of  Christ  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  needs?  (II  Corinthians 
12:9)  Paul  claimed  that  God  is  able  to 
make  all  grace  abound  toward  us.  (II 
Corinthians  9:8)  Have  you  found  this 
true  in  any  way  and  in  any  degree  in 
your  own  life?  If  not,  isn't  that  your 
fault?  Don't  we  have  a  promise  that 
God  shall  supply  all  of  our  needs  spir- 
itually?   (Philippians  4:19) 

If  we  sometimes  despair  about  the 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  our 
world  today,  shouldn't  we  recall  an  old 
promise  that  assures  us  that  better  days 
are  ahead?  Listen:  "They  shall  not  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain : 
for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea."   (Isaiah  11:9) 

Victories,  we  should  remember,  do  not 
always  come  easily.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  once  said:  "Victories  that  are 
cheap  are  cheap.  Those  only  are  worth 
having  which  come  as  the  result  of  hard 
fighting."  That  may  have  been  in  Bouf- 
flers'  mind  when  he  said :  "How  beauti- 
ful is  victory,  but  how  dear!" 

Have  your  victories  in  your  own 
Christian  life  been  cheap,  or  did  they 
come  only  by  hard  fighting?  Or  have 
you  had  both  kinds? 


Haven't  you  always  found  victory 
when  you  have  done  your  best,  relying 
upon  your  faith  in  Christ  and  His  power 
to  help  you  to  win?  How  did  Paul  as- 
sure us  of  such  victory?  (Romans  8:37- 
39;  II  Corinthians  2:14) 

We  should  get  this  straight:  God  is 
with  us  at  every  turn,  in  every  crisis 
and  desperate  need.  He  will  never  let  us 
down.  One  of  the  grand  texts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  glowing  and  glorious 
now  as  it  was  centuries  ago,  is  this : 
"When  thou  passest  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  thee;  and  through  the 
rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  thee: 
when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire, 
thou  shalt  not  be  burned;  neither  shall 
the  flame  kindle  upon  thee."  (Isaiah 
43:2) 

Hang  those  words  where*  your  hun- 
gry eyes  can  find  them  and  feast  upon 
them  when  the  going  gets  tough — as  it 
will,  many  times !  Never  allow  yourself 
to  despair,  for  despair  is  an  outrage  to 
your  Christian  faith!  Bind  it  and  throw 
it  out  into  the  night  from  which  it 
came!   Never  harbor  it  in  your  heart! 

Let  God  speak  to  you  as  He  spoke 
long  ago:  "As  I  was  with  Moses,  so 
I  will  be  with  thee:  I  will  not  fail  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee."  (Joshua  1:5)  And 
here's  an  old,  old  word  of  tremendous 
reassurance,  but  it  is  still  new  and  it 
is  still  yours :  "The  Lord  shall  fight  for 
you."  (Exodus  14:14) 

Here's  strength  for  daily  living! 

Let's  use  it  inctoriously! 
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Photo  Finish 


BY  TERENCE  KAY 


Helicopter  pilot  Bill  Bnsson  fo- 
cused his  eyes  earthward  on  the  copper- 
haired  girl  in  the  speeding  jeep.  He 
chuckled,  "Silly  girl,  Wendy,  you  can't 
run  away  from  me,  ever."  He  glided  his 
helicopter  down  until  its  wheels  flicked 
the  fleeing  jeep's  windshield. 

"Helicopter  to  jeep,"  he  yelled.  Ap- 
parently unimpressed  by  this  latest 
maneuver,  the  pretty  girl  shot  her  jeep 
ahead. 

"Look  here,"  Bill  cried,  leaning  far 
out  of  the  helicopter's  open  cockpit,  "in 
the  week  I've  been  here  trying  to  sell 
'copters,  this  is  the  third  time  you've 
stood  me  up."  He  groaned.  Being  in 
love  with  a  camera  bug  was  a  fate 
worse  than  death.  "Wendy  handles  her 
cameras  more  tenderly  than  she  handles 
my  heart,"  Bill  fumed.  "She's  got  lots 
of  cameras,  I've  one  heart."  Underneath 
the  cameras  Bill  was  hoping  to  find  a 
woman.   Lately  he  wondered. 

Without  once  looking  at  the  hover- 
ing 'copter,  Wendy  aimed  her  jeep  at 
the  fast-approaching  trees  and  bounded 
into  the  safety  of  the  forest. 

Bill  closed  his  eyes,  pulled  the  'cop- 
ter's pitch  control  lever  and  prayed.  He 
opened  his  eyes.  Somehow  the  ship  was 
soaring  above  the  treetops,  its  wheels 
festooned  with  small  branches.  He 
spotted  Wendy  below,  driving  pell-mell 
through  the  sparse  timber. 

Three  minutes  later  Bill  relaxed 
against  his  'copter's  side,  having  landed 
in  the  middle  of  the  tree-lined  road.  His 
smile  was  the  acme  of  friendliness— 
his  ship  was  a  road  block  facing  the 
onrushing  jeep. 


The  jeep  squealed  to  a  stop  a  bare 
six  inches  from  the  helicopter.  Wendy 
pulled  her  lovely  form  off  the  dashboard 
and  cried,  "Get  that  flying  egg  beater 
off  the  forest  department's  road!" 

"Over  my  dateless  body,"  Bill  grinned, 
striding  to  the  jeep  and  climbing  in. 
Wendy  shifted  gears.  With  a  quick 
movement  Bill  turned  off  the  ignition. 
The  girl  angrily  closed  big  blue  eyes, 
pressed  luscious  lips  firmly  together. 
For  an  unnerving  moment  Bill  thought 
seriously  of  kissing  her  and  taking  the 
consequences. 

Instead  he  said,  "Go  on,  huff  and 
puff — it  doesn't  scare  me.  It's  a  blind. 
Beneath  your  studied  indifference  you 
love  me,  loved  me  at  first  sight,  same 
as — ."  The  jeep's  horn  rent  the  forest 
air,  drowning  his  words. 

Wendy  did  not  let  up  on  the  horn 
until  Bill,  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders,  stepped  out.  He  studied  the 
cameras,  big  and  small,  draped  papoose- 
fashion  about  her  jodhpurs-clad  figure. 
He  said,  "I  wonder  what  it  would  be 
like  to  take  you  in  my  arms  and  kiss 
you?  No.  Pm  not  going  to  just  yet, 
because  at  this  moment  I'd  probably 
crush  five-hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
precious    picture-taking   equipment." 

"Don't  worry,  you'll  never  get  close 
enough  to  try.  And  if  you  did  I  would 
tell  Harvey." 

Bill  exploded  into  laughter.  "Harvey? 
All  Harvey  does  is  keep  your  mind  on 
cameras  instead  of  men,  mainly  this 
man.  Just  think,  if  we  hadn't  fallen  in 
love  you  and  Harvey  would  get  married 
between  snapshots  and  spend  a  lifetime 
together  nursing  little  cameras." 

"I've  often  wondered,"  said  Wendy, 
"what  held  your  flying  windmill  up. 
Now  I  know — the  pilot's  hot  air.  Har- 
vey is  sweet.  I  like  him." 

"But  you  don't  love  him.  You  don't 
know  what  love  is,  you  won't  let  your- 
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self  know.  You  like  your  flash  bulbs, 
your  light  meters,  your  time  exposures, 
too  much  to  try.  To  think  I  broke  an 
appointment  to  demonstrate  our  'copters 
to  that  prejudiced  old  walrus,  the  Chief 
Forester,  just  to  tell  you  this." 

"Listen,  you  air-borne  wolf,  you  can 
say  what  you  like  about  me,  but  when 
you  talk  about  my  father — ." 


the  early  twilight  to  the  forest  camp. 
His  ship  had  hardly  landed  beside  the 
camp's  observation  plane  when  the  fire 
alarm  sounded.  The  camp  sprang  into 
activity. 

Bill  spotted  Wendy.  He  taxied  along- 
side. "Let's  go  in  my  flying  machine," 
he  said  quickly.  "You  can  get  some 
action  shots  of  the  fire."  Wendy  wrin- 


"The   ooservation  skip!"   Bill  exclaimed,   pointing   to   the  plane's  wing   lights  as  it  scouted   the 
fire  line. 


"Your  father !"  Bill's  mouth  dropped 
open. 

"When  he  hears  what  you  called  him 
he'll  toss  you,  your  friend,  and  both  of 
your  flying  monstrosities  right  out  of 
the  timber  country."  She  drove  off, 
leaving  Bill  coughing  in  her  dusty  wake. 

"That  washes  me  out,"  Bill  groaned. 
"Dave  and  I  might  as  well  pack  up  our 
ships,  go  back  to  the  factory  empty- 
handed,  and  in  my  case,  empty-hearted. 
The  whole  forest  camp  is  biting  their 
nails,  afraid  this  dry  spell  will  bring 
a  fire.  How  can  a  guy  sell  them  heli- 
copters under  conditions  like  that?" 

Chin  on  chest,  Bill  flew  back  through 


kled  her  freckled  nose  in  thought. 

"I'll  admit  you've  got  something 
there,"  she  said.  "I'll  go."  The  icicles 
inside  Bill  melted.  "I'll  get  my  stuff," 
she  called,  "and  Harvey." 

"Always  Harvey,"  muttered  Bill.  Five 
minutes  later  Harvey  was  left  all  alone 
on  the  ground. 

"Harvey  changed  his  mind  about 
going,"  Bill  lied.  Looking  over  the  ship's 
side  he  saw  the  skinny,  bespectacled 
camera  fiend  furiously  waving  for  them 
to  wait  for  him. 

"See,"  Bill  said,  "your  boy  friend  is 
wagging  good  luck  to  us." 

"Oh,"  replied  Wendy  and  fell  silent. 
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She  busied  herself  photographing  the 
roaring  inferno  eating  its  way  through 
the  tinder-dry  forest  below.  Not  need- 
ing to  give  his  full  attention  to  running 
the  'copter,  Bill  edged  closer  to  the 
girl.  Something  crunched  ominously.  He 
felt  about  gingerly  and  pulled  out  a 
leather  bag  of  flash  bulbs. 

Wendy  jerked  the  bag  from  him. 
''You  big  ox,"  she  yelled.  "You're  slip- 
ping— you  only  broke  half  of  them." 
Bill  mentally  kicked  himself  back  to  his 
own  side  of  the  cockpit.  He  brooded,  "If 
only  I  could  break  through  her  first 
line  of  defense — cameras." 

Darkness  fell.  The  fire  raged  on.  The 
helicopter's  motor  sputtered.  Bill  fear- 
fully scanned  the  instrument. 

"We're  out  of  gas !" 

"Don't  give  me  that  routine." 

"Honest,  Wendy,  look  at  the  gauge." 

"What  will  we  do?"  cried  the  girl, 
panic-stricken.  "I  know — the  radio!" 

"Can't.  You  insisted  I  take  it  out  so 
you  could  pile  in  more  picture-taking 
junk,  remember?" 

Wendy  looked  at  the  miles  of  blazing 
fire  and  said  nothing, 

"Our  only  chance,"  reasoned  Bill,  "is 
to  set  down  on  that  plateau  ahead." 

"But  the  fire  is  moving  that  way," 
Wendy  protested.  "In  an  hour  we'd  be 
surrounded  by  flames." 

"That's  better  than  dropping  into 
them  now,"  Bill  insisted. 

The  motor  choked  and  died  just  as 
he  set  the  ship  down  on  the  rock-strewn 
plateau.  They  got  out.  In  the  darkness 
Wendy  fell  against  him,  trembling.  Bill 
put  his  arms  about  her,  shielding  her 
eyes  from  the  distant  flame's  ugly  red 
glow. 

She  sobbed,  "There's  too  many  trees 
and  boulders  for  the  observation  plane 
to  land  if  it  did  see  us,  and  now  it's 
too  late  for  that."  The  silence  between 


them  was  broken  only  by  the  roaring 
of  the  forest  fire,  burning  closer,  closer. 
Bill  knew  he  could  give  her  no  promise 
of  hope. 

"Bill,"  she  said  softly,  "I'm  sorry 
about  the  radio." 

"Forget  it,  kitten." 

"And  I'm  sorry  about  us.  Oh,  why 
did  I  wait  until  too  late  to  tell  you? 
You  were  right  about  us.  I  tried  to 
cover  up  with  my  cameras,  but  you 
knew.  I  thought  you  were  just  using 
me  to  get  to  Dad  and  show  him  what 
your  'copters  could  do." 

Bill  held  her  tighter. 

"I  wish  I  had  never  seen  a  camera," 
she  wailed. 

The  roar  of  a  plane  motor  sounded 
overhead. 

"The  observation  ship !"  Bill  ex- 
claimed, pointing  to  the  plane's  wing 
lights  as  it  scouted  the  fire  line. 

"It's  no  use,  Bill.  It's  too  dark  for 
them  to  see  us." 

Suddenly  Bill  turned  and  began  rum- 
maging in  the  cockpit.  He  pulled  out  a 
leather  bag  and  a  flash  camera.  Point- 
ing the  camera  at  the  plane  he  cried, 
"Where's  the  thing-a-ma-jig  that  sets 
this  off?" 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

His  eager  fingers  found  the  camera's 
release  and  pushed.  The  flash  bulb 
flared  against  the  dark  night. 

"Bill!"  Wendy  cried  jubilantly.  She 
dipped  into  the  bag  and  handed  him 
another  flash  bulb.  Again  and  again  he 
aimed  the  camera  toward  the  plane  and 
pushed  the  lever. 

The  observation  plane  circled  over 
them  and  dropped  a  flare.  Highlighted 
by  the  flare,  Bill  motioned  toward  his 
'copter  and  signaled  the  plane.  "I  hope 
they  savvy."  The  plane  continued  cir- 
cling and  dropping  flares  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  flew  away. 

"We    can   only    wait    and    hope,"    he 
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said.  Wendy  coughed.  The  smoke  grew  Dave    yelled    across    the    gap    between 

thicker.  She  smiled  bravely.  Heat  from  them.  "Hey,  lucky,  my  radio  just  said 

the   burning   timber,    less   than   a   mile  the  Chief  Forester  wants  to  see  us  about 

away    now,    parched   their    throats    and  buying  some  helicopters." 

nostrils.  In  the  cockpit   light   Bill   grinned  at 

Twenty  long  minutes  passed  and  then  Wendy.  "Hear  that?" 

Dave,  in  the  other  helicopter,  was  drop-  "Yes,  and  I'm  going  with  you." 

ping   down    beside   them.    Dave   yelled,  "Sure  you  don't  want  to  develop  those 

"The    observation    plane    radioed    me.  shots  you  took  first?"  The  girl  shook 

How  did  you  two  get  in  this  mess?"  her   head   vigorously.   "They   can   wait. 

"Never  mind,"  Bill  said,  looking  over  This  can't."  She  leaned  over  and  kissed 

his  shoulder  at  the  flames.  He  grabbed  him. 

a   five-gallon  gas   can   from   Dave   and  "A     feature     of     these     helicopters, 

poured  its  contents  into  his  ship.  madam,"  Bill  observed,  "is  that  for  long 

The  rotor  blades  whirled  and  Wendy  moments  they  leave  your  hands  free  for 

climbed  in  close  to  Bill.  The  two  'cop-  other   duties,    like   this."   And   he   took 

ters  took  off  simultaneously.  Air-borne,  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 


TEST  YOUR  SPORT  KNOWLEDGE 

By   Henry   Morris 

1 .  Which  of  the  following  cities  can  boast  of  having  the  first  professional  baseball 
team?         New    York      Boston      Cincinnati      Chicago      Baltimore. 

2.  The  first  left-handed  pitcher  to  win  three  games  in  a  world  series  was 
Howard  Pollett        John  Vander  Meer        Herb  Pennock        Harry  Breechen. 

3.  Who  scored  more  touchdowns  for  Army's  football  teams,  Glenn  Davis  or  the 
celebrated  fullback  "Doc"   Blanchard? 

4.  Identify  these  old-time  athletic  stars:  (a)  Galloping  Ghost  (b)  Fordham 
Flash  (c)  Wild  Bull  of  the  Pampas  (d)  World's  Fastest  Human  (e)  the 
Haig. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  fighters  invented  the  punch  known  as  the  "left  hook"? 
Stanley   Ketchel        Harry  Greb        Jim   Corbett        Bob   Fitzsimmons. 

6.  What  college  athletic  teams  are  known  as  (a)  Wolverines  (b)  Gophers 
(c)    Longhorns         (d)   Tigers         (e)    Boilermakers? 

7.  What  do  Ty  Cobb,  Harry  Heilman,  and  Ted  Williams  have  in  common? 

8.  What  fighter  fought  23  different  world  champions,  met  the  great  Harry  Greb 
six  times? 

9.  What  was  the  first  professional  basebail  league  and  when  was  it  organized? 
10.   To  what  sport  do  the  following  terms  apply:   (a)   hat  trick    (b)   putt    (c)  drib- 
ble     (d)   headlock      (e)    hit  and  run? 

1  1 .  Who  has  won  the  women's  singles  at  Wimbledon,  England,  more  often  than 

any  other  player? 
12.    Name  the  twelve  teams   in  the   reorganized   professional   National    Basketball 

Association. 

(Answers  on  page  46) 
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EVERY    DAY 
OF  THE  MONTH 


JAMES    V.    CLAYPOOi 

(Secy.,   Promotion  of 

Bible    Use, 

American    Bible 

Society) 


DECEMBER 

THEME:  Light  Along  the  Way  Toward 
Christmas 

1.  The   Cod   of   Strength    Psalms   43 

2.  A  Lamp  and  Light  .    Psalms  119:105-112 

3.  Fatherly    Advice    Proverbs    4:1-19 

4.  World    Light    John    8:1-19 

5.  Jesus'    Last  Sermon    John    12:23-36 

6.  Be    Not    Idle    II    Peter    1 

7.  Ho,    Everyone    Isaiah    55 

8.  Divine  Security    Psalms  91 

9.  Shepherd   Life    Psalms   23 

10.  (Universal   Bible  Sunday) 
Getting  Understanding  Psalms  119:97-104 

11.  Two  Sinful   Brothers    Luke   15 

12.  Fly,    Run,   Walk    ..Isaiah   40:1-8,   28-31 

13.  The  Greatest  of  These   .    I  Corinthians  13 

14.  God's   Mark I    John   3 

15.  Against    Self-Conceit    Romans    12 

16.  Use   of   Talents    Matthew   25 

17.  A  Disciple  by   Night    John  3:1-21 

18.  The  Best  Comfort '. John  14 

19.  Criticizing  Jesus    Matthew   11 

20.  Present   Incentives    ....Hebrews  12:1-13 

21.  A   New   Earth,   Too 

Revelation   21:1-7,   22-27 

22.  Jesus'    Farewell    Prayer    John    17 

23.  Do  You  Believe?    Isaiah  53 

24.  The  Birth  of  Jesus    ...Matthew   1:18-25 

25.  (Christmas)    Visitors    ..Matthew    2:1-12 

26.  Early   Death    Acts   7:51-60 

27.  It's    Me— Not    Him    John    21 

28.  A   Displaced   Family    ..Matthew   2:13-23 

29.  Walk   in  the  Light    I   John   1 

30.  The   Year's    End    Psalms    107 

31.  Eternal   God    Psalms  90 


JANUARY 

THEME:     Bonds     of     Brotherhood     and 
Fraternal   Fellowship 

1.  In  the  Beginning    . Genesis  1 

2.  Man    Is    God-Made    Genesis    2 

3.  Dishonorable   Discharge    Genesis   3 

4.  The   First   Murderer    Genesis  4 

5.  Twins  at  Enmity    Genesis  32:1-21 

6.  A  Heavenly  Dream   .  .  .    Genesis  32:22-32 

7.  Woodsman   John    Matthew   3 

8.  Jesus'    Temptations    Matthew   4 

9.  Cod  Commissions  Moses  .  .Exodus  3:1-14 

10.  Profit-Sharing    Plan    ..Leviticus    25:1-17 

11.  Blessings   for   Obedience 
Leviticus   26:1-13 

12.  Young   Jesus    Mark   1  :l-22 

13.  Little    Leisure Mark    1 :23-45 

14.  Jesus   Out   Boating    Mark   4:21-41 

15.  John   Beheaded    Matthew   14:1-21 

16.  Jesus  by  the  Lakeside    Matthew  14:22-36 

17.  Jesus    in    Maturity    Matthew    16 

18.  The  Successful  Jesus    Matthew   17 

19.  The    Rejected    Jesus    Matthew    18 

20.  The   Nazarite   Cult    Numbers   6 

21.  Called  to   Be   King    I   Samuel   9 

22.  His  Holy  Men    I   Samuel   10 

23.  An  Old  Prophet  Talks   .1  Samuel  12:4-15 

24.  Sparing  an  Enemy    I  Samuel  24 

25.  Saul's    Conversion     Acts    9:1-22 

26.  Paul    Starts    Out    Acts    9:23-43 

27.  The  Bonds  of  Brotherhood   .Acts  10:1-33 

28.  People    Believe     Acts    10:34-48 

29.  Paul  Crosses  the  Sea Acts  16 

30.  Intellectual    Athens    Acts    17 

31.  Paul's   Life   Story    Acts   22 
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A  Clammy  Business 


BY  HAROLD  HELFER 


HOW  would  you  like  to  be  a  farmer, 
but  sleep  as  late  as  you  want,  never 
worry  about  fertilization,  feed  or  cli- 
mate, never  work  more  than  three  hours 
a  day,  and  still  make  as  much  as  $800 
a  year  an  acre? 

There  are  opportunities  galore  for 
such  a  setup.  All  you  have  to  do  is  be- 
come a  clam  farmer. 

You  see,  clams  don't  ask  much  of 
life  and  they're  very  cooperative.  You 
give  them  a  place  to  stay  and  they'll  do 
all  the  work. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  hold  of  a 
patch  of  territory  somewhere  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  soft-shelled  clam 
prefers  the  New  England  coast  but  the 
hard-shelled  clam  doesn't  mind  making 
your  living  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

Once  you  have  a  bedding  ground,  all 
you  need  is  some  baby  clams.  And  there 
isn't  usually  a  shortage  of  baby  clams. 
Sometimes  there  are  more  than  3,000  of 
'em  within  one  square  foot. 

If  you  raise  sheep  or  cattle,  you  al- 
ways have  to  worry  about  the  animals 
wandering  off.  That's  not  true  about 
clams.  A  clam  is  a  home-loving  creature. 
You  put  him  somewhere  and  he's  per- 
fectly contented  to  stay  in  that  one  spot 
the  rest  of  his  life.  All  a  clam  really 
cares  about  is  eating  and  sometimes 
making  love  to  another  clam. 

And  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
feeding  clams.  They  can  take  care  of 
their  appetites  themselves.  Just  be  kind 
enough  to  put  them  close  to  the  shore 
line  where  the  tide  will  come  over  their 
heads.  They  feast  on  minute  plant  and 
organic  life  of  the  sea. 


The  weather  is  something  else  that 
need  never  worry  you.  Let  it  snow,  let 
it  rain,  it  makes  no  difference  to  a  clam. 

Although  clams  present  no  fertiliza- 
tion problems  and  aren't  nearly  the 
bother  that  plant  life  is,  they  are  such 
stationary  creatures  that  tending  them 
is  .just  like  tending  crops.  That's  why 
people  who  cultivate  clams  are  called 
farmers,  a  baby  clam  is  called  a  seed, 
and  putting  a  baby  clam  away  in  the 
ground  is  called  planting. 

Just  as  in  farming,  the  best  way  to 
do  your  planting  is  by  furrows.  The 
furrows  should  run  parallel  to  the  sea. 
Drop  the  baby  clams  in  the  furrows  and 
put  a  thin  layer  of  dirt  or  sand  over 
them,  just  as  if  you  were  planting 
radishes. 

If  the  clams  are  newborn,  they'll  be 
adults  in  a  couple  of  years,  ready  to  be 
harvested  and  sold.  All  harvesting  means 
is  opening  up  the  furrows  and  picking 
up  the  clams.  This  must  be  done  when 
the  tide's  out,  which  usually  adds  up  to 
around  three  hours  a  day.  One  man  can 
generally  pick  quite  a  few  bushels  of 
clams  in  that  time.  Unlike  other  har- 
vestings, those  for  clams  are  not  de- 
pendent on  seasons.  Once  your  clam 
farm  is  in  full  swing,  you  can  dig  up 
your  crop  every  day  in  the  year  if  you 
wish. 

An  acre  of  clam  farm  may  contain 
from  30,000  to  50,000  clams  and  pay 
off  anywhere  from  $500  to  $800,  ac- 
cording to  the  government's  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  which  says  that  there 
is  much  potential  clam  farm  land  avail- 
able. Furthermore,  the  Service  says  that 
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the  clam  market  is  good,  that  the  de- 
mand for  this  tasty,  nutritious  sea  mor- 
sel far  outweighs  the  supply,  and  that 
this  situation  is  likely  to  hold  true  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

So  just  think,  if  you  have  a  dozen 
acres  of  clam  farm  (and  that's  not  a 
big  amount  of  territory  by  any  means), 
you  might  realize  an  income  of  nine 
thousand  a  year.  All  that,  and  a  nice 
life  by  the  sea  for  only  a  few  hours' 
work  a  day. 

Of  course,  if  you  were  very  ambitious 
you  could  run  a  regular  business  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  your  clamming 
need  only  be  a  side  line.  Picking  up  a 
hunk  of  change  like  nine  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  little  extra  puttering  around 
is  not  bad,  even  if  a  dollar  bill  won't 
buy  as  many  cans  of  tomato  soup  as 
before. 

If  you've  got  the  impression  that  all 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  hoe  some 
furrows  and  spend  a  few  hours  a  day 
digging,  well,  you're  about  right.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  little  more  to  the  clam 
business. 

In  the  first  place,  you  want  to  make 
sure  that  wherever  you  set  up  your 
clam  beds  there  is  no  pollution,  or  the 
law  won't  allow  you  to  market  the 
clams.  Second,  you  want  to  get  the  kind 


of  bed  in  which  clams  thrive  best.  They 
like  part  mud,  part  sand. 

Now  a  female  clam,  even  when  she 
isn't  half  trying,  can  toss  off  around 
a  million  offspring  a  year.  But  the  tide 
will  carry  them  away,  and  there's  no 
guarantee  that  they  will  return  to  your 
particular  end  of  the  beach.  So  it  may 
be  that  you  will  have  to  go  elsewhere 
to  replenish  your  clam  stock,  but  as  a 
rule  baby  clams  are  plentiful  and  you 
don't  have  to  go  far  to  find  them. 

There's  one  more .  thing — cockles  and 
crabs  like  to  eat  clams  just  as  people 
do.  So  every  now  and  then  you  may 
want  to  institute  an  anti-cockle,  anti- 
crab  campaign. 

If  you're  at  all  interested  in  becoming 
a  clam  farmer,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  government  can  be 
very  cagey  about  some  things,  but  it 
is  frankly  anxious  to  have  more  clam 
farmers  and  this  subject  is  one  thing 
about  which  it  will  not  clam  up. 

Editor's  Note:  Readers  who  would  like 
further  information  should  write  to  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  Fish- 
ery bulletins  13  and  223  and  for  Volume  9, 
Number  6,  of  "Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
view." These  free  bulletins  make  interesting 
reading  and  contain  bibliographies  as  guides 
for   further   reading. 
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chose  the  incompetent  for  leadership.  If 
there  has  been  inadequate  military  ef- 
fectiveness, who  howled  loudest  against 
maintaining  what  they  labeled  a  "war 
machine"?  If  there  was  false  economy 
and  false  assurance  of  security,  no 
single  person  is  to  blame.   If  we  were 


caught  short,  and  we  were,  let's  correct 
our  errors,  be  done  with  bickering,  and 
move  forward  as  a  united  America  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  threat  our  nation 
has  ever  faced.  Those  who  have  the 
right  to  criticize  have  the  privilege  of 
giving   their   best. 
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"The   main   thing   right   now   is   to  win   your  elimination    bout   with    Eddie    Barnes.    From    there 
we  go  on  and  cop  an  All-Navy  finals  championship." 


Jerry  Mahoney  stretched  to  his  full 
length  on  the  rubbing  table.  He  closed 
his  eyes  while  the  soothing  hands  of  his 
trainer,  Al  Stevens,  went  to  work  on 
his  aching  muscles. 

Al  talked  while  he  worked  and  Jerry 
listened.  Al  always  made  good  sense 
when  he  talked.  He  had  a  reputation 
for  never  making  with  the  small  chatter. 

"I  don't  get  it,  Jerry,"  the  slightly 
bald,  grayish-haired  trainer  said  softly. 
"You  lump  out  of  this  man's  Navy  with 


a  swell  record,  become  a  successful 
businessman,  and  yet  here  you  are  re- 
enlisted  again.  Care  to  tell  me  why?" 

"Not  right  now,  Al,"  Jerry  said 
apologetically.  "You're  the  best  friend 
I  have,  but  I  have  to  think  something 
out  first.  When  I  think  I  have  it 
straight,  I'll  tell  you.  Okay?" 

"Sure  it's  okay,  Jerry,"  Al  said. 
"Whenever  you're  ready."  Never  a  nosy 
guy,  Al  switched  the  conversation.  "The 
main   thing   right   now    is    to   win   your 
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elimination  bout  with  Eddie  Barnes. 
From  there  we  go  on  and  cop  an  All- 
Navy  finals  championship." 

Jerry  raised  his  crop  of  curly  hair, 
opened  one  eye,  and  with  his  lips  form- 
ing a  crooked  little  smile,  said,  "Yeah?" 

He  lay  back  and  closed  his  eyes  again, 
as  though  to  study  a  picture  painted  on 
his  underlids.  It  was  a  picture  of  a 
young,  good-looking  fellow  in  a  sailor's 
uniform.  He  was  built  like  a — well,  a 
boxer.  Beside  him  stood  a  girl.  A  beau- 
tiful girl,  her  delicate  features  crowned 
by  a  head  of  lustrous  red  hair  that 
sparkled  in  the  sunlight.  The  young  fel- 
low was  Eddie  Barnes.  The  girl,  Ed- 
die's sister,  Jane. 

Jerry  had  met  Jane  two  years  ago, 
and  before  you  could  say  Rumpel- 
stilzchen,  their  friendship  had  ripened 
into  love. 

It  was  through  Jane  that  Jerry  had 
met  Eddie.  He  was  just  a  kid  in  Jerry's 
eyes,  but  he  was  making  a  reputation 
for  himself  in  the  squared  circle.  He 
hadn't  been  in  the  Navy  long,  but  al- 
ready there  was  talk  that  he'd  make 
the  All-Navy  finals.  Jerry  didn't  like 
that.  He  did  like  Eddie,  and  he  was  in 
love  with  his  sister.  Eddie  was  too 
young  and  green  for  the  finals.  Unless 
someone  threw  a  monkey  wrench  in  the 
works,  the  kid  would  get  his  ears 
pinned  back  in  the  finals.  If  that  hap- 
pened, it  would  break  Jane's  heart.  In 
a  couple  of  years  the  kid  would  be 
ready.    But   now — no. 

So  Jerry,  who  had  been  an  All-Navy 
finalist  a  few  years  back,  re-enlisted. 
The  gloves  he  thought  he  had  hung  up 
for  good  were  taken  down  again.  Under 
the  supervision  of  his  old  friend  and 
former  trainer,  Al  Stevens,  he  began  to 
get  in  shape. 

Jerry  opened  his  eyes.  Al  had  stopped 
massaging.  He  jabbe'd  Jerry  in  the  ribs. 
"That's  all.'  Get  dressed.'* 


Jerry  swung  his  lean,  muscular  legs 
to  the  floor  and  grinned.  His  father  had 
died  when  he  was  just  a  squirt  in  grade 
school.  When  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy, 
Al  had  taken  the  place  of  the  father 
Jerry  had  longed  for. 

Walking  uptown  they  indulged  in 
some  lighthearted  banter.  Suddenly,  a 
serious  tone  in  his  voice,  Jerry  said, 
"Gosh,  Al,  I  know  what  you're  think- 
ing. I'm  going  to  tell  you  why  I'm  in 
again,  honest.  I  .  .  .  well,  that  is — ." 

"Stop  stuttering.  When  you're  ready 
to  tell  me,  I'll  listen.  No  hurry." 

"Well,  you  see  .  .  .  aw,  nuts!  What 
do  you  think  my  chances  of  beating 
Eddie  are?" 

"Good,  but  he'll  be  no  pushover.  He's 
young,  fast,  and  packs  dynamite  in  his 
right.  But  he's  green.  Your  experience 
should  win  for  you,  unless  you  get  care- 
less." 

"If  Eddie  were  your  special  boy,  what 
would  you  do?" 

"That's  easy!"  Al  snapped.  "Stop  his 
fight  with  you  until  he  got  a  few  more 
bouts  under  his  belt." 

"That's  what  I  figured,"  Jerry  mur- 
mured, a  faraway  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Don't  jump  to  conclusions.  There's 
always  the  chance  the  kid  will  take 
you,"  Al  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately. 
A  frown  knitted  his  brows.  "But  we'll 
say  you  beat  him.  Automatically  you're 
matched  with  Joe  Scalia  for  the  finals. 
Maybe  you  take  him,  but  I  think  it's 
more  likely  Jane  ends  up  with  a  punchy 
husband..  Don't  make  sense  to  me." 

Jerry  was  silent  for  several  moments. 
He  ran  a  hand  over  his  jaw. 

"Not  a  glove  will  Joe  Scalia  lay  on 
me." 

Al's  false  choppers  rattled  like  a  pair 
of  castanets  as  he  exploded  verbally. 
"What?  Granted  you're  an  All-Navy 
champ,  but  Joe  Scalia — ?" 

"Joe  Scalia  won't  get  me  in  the  ring 
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with  him,"  Jerry  interrupted  quietly. 
"While  the  brain-trust  is  figuring  out 
when  and  how  I'm  to  get  my  block 
knocked  off,  I'll  conveniently  fall  down 
a  hatchway  and  break  a  leg.  Maybe  an 
arm  for  good  measure.  Compared  to 
what  Joe  would  do  to  me  in  the  ring, 
that  would  be  a  bargain." 

Al  just  gaped,  like  a  small  boy  seeing 
his  first  circus.  Jerry  gave  him  a  know- 
ing wink  above  a  friendly  grin. 

"I'm  not  too  bright  at  times,"  Jerry 
said,  "but  I  am  smart  enough  to  stay 
out  of  the  same  ring  with  Joe  Scalia. 
After  I  knock  Eddie  out  of  the  elimi- 
nations, the  gloves  go  back  on  the  hook 
to  stay.  Maybe  I'll  make  the  Navy  my 
career,  but  not  fighting.  The  bout  with 
Eddie  will  be  my  pugilistic  curtain." 

"You're  nuts !"  Al  snapped.  "Good 
job,  swell  girl,  everything  a  guy  could 
want,  yet  you  re-enlist  just  to — aw,  no. 
It's  too  fantastic.  Explain  it  to  me  slow 
and  easy.  I  want  to  be  sure  I'm  not 
screwy." 

Jerry  threw  up  his  hands  as  though 
blocking  a  hook.  He  countered  with  a 
question  of  his  own.  "You  tell  me  first 
what  Joe  Scalia  would  do  to  Eddie 
Barnes  in  the  ring." 

"About  ten  times  as  much  as  he 
would  do  to  you !"  Al  shot  back.  "May- 
be mess  the  boy  up  for  good." 

"Right.  Eddie's  a  nice  kid.  I'm  in 
love  with  his  sister.  I  can  keep  him 
from  getting  knocked  punchy  by 
Scalia." 

"You  forgot  something."  Al  waved  a 
finger  emphatically.  "After  you  hang  up 
your  gloves,  Eddie  is  next  best.  I'll  lay 
odds  you  overlooked  that  angle.  What's 
Jane  think  about  it?" 

A  worried  frown  crossed  Jerry's  fore- 
head. "I  haven't  told  her.  I  just  said 
the  doctor  advised  getting  away  from 
the  strain  of  business.  My  partner  will 
keep    things    going.    Jane's    sore   at   me 


anyway,  but  after  I  knock  Eddie  out 
of  the  finals  I'll  straighten  that  out. 
Don't  worry  about  Eddie.  After  our 
bout  nobody  will  think  of  letting  him 
in  the  same  ring  with  Scalia." 

"I  still  think  you're  a  little  screwy." 
A  half  sigh,  half  groan  escaped  Al's 
lips.  "I  sure  hope  you  got  it  figured 
straight." 

"I  think  I  have." 

Jerry  was  putting  it  mildly  when  he 
said    Jane    was    mad    at    him.    He    had 


"I  don't  see  what  you  could  have  to  say," 
Jane  said,  icicles  dangling  from  every  word. 
"But    I'll   listen   for   a   few   minutes." 


been  uptown  one  day  when  he  ran  into 
her  as  she  was  leaving  a  subway  exit. 

"Hi,  Jane!" 

Jane  started  to  smile  as  she  looked 
up,  but  checked  it  quickly. 

"Hello,   Jerry." 

The  greeting  was  cold  enough  to  chill 
an   Eskimo. 

"Jane,  please  listen.  Just  give  me  a 
chance  to  explain.  Let's  step  into  this 
hotel  lobby  and  sit  down.  Honest,  honey, 
it's  mighty  important  to  me  that  you 
understand." 

--I  don't  see  what  you  could  have  to 
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say,"  Jane  said,  icicles  dangling  from 
every  word.  "But  I'll  listen  for  a  few 
minutes." 

Seated  in  the  lobby,  Jerry  asked, 
"Jane,  would  you  like  to  see  Eddie 
ruined  in  the  ring?  And  I  mean  ruined. 
Maybe  end  up  on  queer  street?" 
"What?  Why  you  egotistical — ." 
"Pipe  down !  I  mean  Joe  Scalia. 
That's  why  I  re-enlisted.  To  keep  Ed- 
die from  having  to  fight  Joe.  Eddie  is 
good,  but  not  good  enough  for  Joe.  He's 
just  not  ready.  I  know  it,  and  Al 
Stevens  knows  it.  But  the  only  way  to 
convince  the  bigwigs  who  arrange 
things  is  to  show  them.  Just  telling 
them  is  no  good.  Joe  Scalia  would 
knock  Eddie's  head  clear  off  his  shoul- 
ders and  spoil  what  might  be  a  great 
future  for  the  kid.  That  would  break 
your  heart  and  that  I  couldn't  take.  So 
Eddie  isn't  going  to  fight  Joe.  Not  real 
soon,   anyway." 

"Weil!  So  Mr.  HERO  Mahoney  is 
going  to  spoil  Eddie's  chances  for  a 
title  in  the  All-Navy  finals.  I  suppose 
you're  quite  proud  of  yourself." 

Jerry  didn't  know  whether  to  wring 
her  neck  or  kiss  her.  He  refrained  from 
doing  either. 

"Now  you  listen  to  me!"  he  said 
angrily.  "Maybe  you  don't  believe  it, 
but  I  love  you.  I  like  Eddie.  That's  why 
I'm  in  this  man's  Navy  again.  I  was 
aiming  for  this  bout  with  Eddie  when 
I  took  the  gloves  down  again.  I  saw 
how  the  eliminations  were  going  to 
shape  up.  There  was  a  chance  to  save 
Eddie,  for  your  sake,  from  utter  dis- 
aster. I  took  it.  Jane,  honey,  you've  just 
got  to  see  how  it  is." 

"Hummph !  You  poor  misguided  hero. 
It  just  so  happens  I  don't  believe  a 
word  you  say.  Besides,  Eddie  has  prom- 
ised me  he  will  knock  your  ears  off. 
And  now  if  you'll  excuse  me,  good-by !" 
Goggle-eyed,  Jerry  stared  at  her  de- 


parting back.  It  was  a  nice  back  to 
stare  at,  under  different  circumstances. 
Training  or  no  training,  Jerry  smoked 
enough  cigarettes  to  sponsor  a  dozen 
quiz  shows.  That  is,  until  fight  time.  .  . 
The  dressing  room  was  tomb-silent 
as  Al  finished  taping  Jerry's  hands. 

Al  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
"You  could  slug  a  stone  wall  without 
breaking  your  hands  now.  Be  careful, 
Jerry.  Don't  underrate  the  kid." 

Between  clenched  teeth,  Jerry  said,  "I 
won't."  He  avoided  Al's  searching  eyes. 
"How  about  Jane?"   Al  asked.   "She 
going  to  show?" 

"You've  got  me,"  the  fighter  an- 
swered. Then,  sourly,  "Could  be.  She 
told  me  Eddie  was  going  to  pin  my 
ears  back,  just  for  her.  She'd  get  her 
kicks  from  that." 

Al  shrugged  his  weary  shoulders  and 
brushed  an  imaginary  speck  from  his 
trousers.  "Guess  I'm  slipping.  I 
thought  I  had  you  all  figured.  You  go 
in  there  worrying  about  Jane  and  that 
right  will  put  you  to  sleep." 

"My  thoughts  are  on  Eddie  Barnes," 
Jerry  snapped.  "That's  all." 

When  the  call  came  they  walked  in 
silence  to  the  ring.  Eddie  was  climbing 
through  the  ropes  when  they  arrived. 
He  got  a  nice  hand,  but  when  the  crowd 
saw  Jerry  they  went  wild.  The  fact 
that  he  was  a  former  champ  lingered  in 
their  memories.  They  expected  a  quick 
knockout.  As  he  pivoted  Jerry  glanced 
around  ringside.  No  Jane.  He  was  just 
a  little  glad.  He  didn't  want  her  to  wit- 
ness the  job  he  intended  doing.  He 
didn't  like  to  think  of  it  himself,  but 
he  could  see  no  other  way. 

In  the  center  of  the  ring  they  were 
given  final  instructions  by  Danny  Wil- 
liams, the  referee.  Eddie's  clean-cut 
features  displayed  nothing  but  confi- 
dence. The  overanxious  confidence  ot 
youth. 
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" — and  may  the  better  man  win !" 
Back  in  his  corner  Jerry  stretched 
his  legs  and  moved  his  shoulders  in 
small  circles  to  loosen  the  muscles.  Al 
leaned  close  to  give  him  some  final 
words  of  advice,  only  this  time  they 
were  a  bit  unusual.  "Whatever  you  do, 
Jerry,  don't  carry  the  kid  because  of 
Jane." 

Every  muscle  in  Jerry  Mahoney's 
body  seemed  to  twitch.  His  answer  was 
hard  and  crisp.  "You  do  the  training, 
I'll  do  the  fighting." 

At  the  bell  Jerry  moved  lightly  to 
the  center  of  the  ring.  Eddie  came  at 
him  like  something  propelled  from  a 
cannon.  He  flicked  a  half-dozen  light 
lefts  in  Jerry's  face  and  then  tagged 
him  with  a  vicious  right.  It  was  high 
on  the  head,  but  the  way  it  jarred  made 
Jerry  wince  inwardly.  Suppose  it  had 
found  its  mark.  He  exaggerated  the 
force  of  the  blow  and  pretended  to  want 
to  clinch.  Instead,  he  went  inside  and 
pumped  triphammer  blows  to  the  bread- 
basket. Eddie  finally  dropped  his  guard 
and  Jerry  went  upstairs.  He  chopped  a 
left  to  the  face,  two  rights,  a  left,  a 
right,  two  lefts. 

Eddie  did  all  he  could  to  ward  off  the 
attack,  but  he  was  practically  helpless. 
He  kept  angling  for  a  shot  with  his 
right,  but  Jerry  stayed  inside.  He  drew 
first  blood  by  opening  a  cut  over  the 
right  eye.  A  left  smash  to  the  nose 
started  a  second  flow.  Eddie  bobbed 
and  weaved,  trying  to  dance  away. 
Jerry  stuck  with  him  like  a  leech.  Again 
and  again  he  splattered  blood  as  he 
rained  punches  on  Eddie's  lacerated  face. 

With  about  a  minute  to  go,  Eddie 
missed  a  haymaker  right.  He  was  wide 
open.  Jerry  shot  a  left  to  the  solar 
plexus,  like  a  sharpshooter  hitting  the 
bull's-eye.  The  kid  started  to  double. 
A  right  cross  caught  him  flush  on  the 


jaw,  straightening  him  up  again.  An- 
other quick  left  got  resin  on  the  seat 
of  his  trunks.  It  wasn't  a  knockout 
punch,  just  punishing.  He  shook  his 
befogged  head,  and  came  up  at  five. 
Seeming  to  prove  the  old  saying  that 
fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
he  rushed.  Had  he  been  fighting  Joe 
Scalia  he'd  have  been  an  angel,  or  at 
least  on  the  angelical  waiting  list. 

Instead  of  knocking  him  cold  then 
and  there,  Jerry  let  him  come,  blocked 
the  rush,  and  brought  his  experience 
into  play.  He  maneuvered  Eddie  into 
his  own  corner.  He  pinned  him  against 
the  ropes  and  worked  a  steady,  unmerci- 
ful tattoo  on  his  face.  Eddie  did  his 
best  to  clinch,  but  Jerry  would  have 
none  of  it.  He  backed  away  easily  and 
then  sliced  right  in  again.  Eddie  was 
helpless  to  defend  himself,  let  alone 
punch  back.  The  bell  put  a  temporary 
stop  to  the  pugilistic  surgery. 

Eddie's  seconds  worked  frantically  to 
repair  the  damage.  The  cheers  were 
outnumbered  ten  to  one  by  boos.  Jerry 
paid  no  attention  to  either.  He  just 
didn't  care.  A  million  butterflies  were 
cavorting  in  his  stomach  as  he  relaxed 
on  his  stool.  The  nauseating  feeling 
wasn't  a  result  of  Eddie's  punches.  The 
wet  sponge  was  cool  and  refreshing. 
He  brushed  the  towel  aside  at  the 
warning  buzzer.  Time  to  go  to  work 
again. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  trying  to 
do,"  Al  whispered  in  his  ear.  "But  this 
is  no  fight.  End  it  this  round." 

"I'm  still  doing  the  fighting,"  Jerry 
muttered.  "Remember?"  The  bell  sound- 
ed and  he  came  up  off  his  stool. 

Eddie's  face  was  patched  almost  like 
new  again.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
also  been  given  some  good  advice.  No 
mad  rush  this  round.  He  came  out  cau- 
tiously,   using    footwork    to    keep    clear 
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as  he  circled  the  ring.  After  letting  him 
make  a  couple  of  rounds  of  the  ring 
Jerry  slashed  out  with  a  rapier-like  left 
and  feinted  a  right.  Eddie  rolled  with 
the  slugging  left,  but  back-pedalled  hur- 
riedly to  avoid  the  right. 

Like  a  hawk  swooping  down  on  a 
sparrow,  Jerry  went  inside.  He  hooked 
and  jabbed  a  dozen  quick,  slashing  blows 
with  the  left,  but  held  back  the  right. 
Eddie  got  on  his  bicycle,  but  it  was  no 
use.  Jerry  trapped  him  and  repeated 
the  whole  operation  again.  The  cut  over 
the  right  eye  was  reopened.  It  was 
shortly  matched  by  a  new  one  over  the 
left.  Jerry  worked  like  an  elevator  up- 
stairs, downstairs,  and  then  back  up 
again.  The  cuts  weren't  deep,  nor  seri- 
ous, but  the  blood  blinded  Eddie.  He 
tried  desperately  to  grab  and  hold.  Jerry 
refused  to  let  him  clinch.  He  kept 
throwing  punches.  Slashing  punches, 
each  one  cutting  like  a  keen-edged  knife. 

Even  the  most  bloodthirsty  fans  had 
seen  more  than  enough.  Jerry  heard 
the  cry  of  ''Stop  it!"  that  rolled  back 
and  forth  across  the  crowd.  He  was 
more  than  happy  to  oblige.  His  job  was 
done.  Feinting  the  staggering  Eddie 
completely  off  balance,  he  drove  a 
sledge-hammer  right  down  the  middle. 
It  would  have  split  an  oak  door,  but 
he  aimed  it  purposely  for  the  forehead. 
It  was  enough.  Young  Barnes  nearly 
turned  a  somersault,  ending  up  on  his 
face.  He  didn't  even  twitch.  The  count 
could  have  been  by  fives. 

Jerry  looked  neither  right  nor  left 
as  he  hurried  to  his  dressing  room.  He 
flung  himself  face  down  on  the  rubbing 
table  and  cried,  with  long,  heart-tearing 
sobs.  A  full  five  minutes  passed  before 
he  sat  up  to  let  Al  remove  the  tape 
from  his  hands.  Not  a  word  was  spoken 
until  he  had  taken  his  shower  and  began 
to  dress. 

"Well,   say  it!"   He   glared   at   Al   as 


he  spoke.  "I'm  a  heel!  I'm  a  butcher! 
I  had  to  be!  Get  me — I  had  to  be!" 

Al  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  Jerry's 
shoulder.  He  was  almost  crying  him- 
self. 

"No,  I  don't  get  you,"  he  said  softly. 
"A  quick  knockout  would  have  got  the 
same  results.  Eddie  had  no  right  in  the 
same  ring  with  you." 

"Do  the  officials  know  it?"  Jerry 
mumbled.  Then  more  clearly,  "Does 
Jane  realize  it?  Does  she  understand 
what  I  was  doing?"  . 

"Well,  everyone  certainly  should.  You 
could've  beaten  a  couple  of  Scalias  to- 
night, maybe.  Everyone  should  realize 
now  that  Eddie  is  far  from  ready  for 
Joe   Scalia." 

"I — I'm  going  to  see  how  Eddie 
is,"  Jerry  said.  "At  least  I  want  him 
to  understand." 

"Oh,  he's  sure  to,"  Al  sputtered. 
"He'll  understand  that  your  diploma 
from  the  meat-cutters'  college  has  now 
been  won.  At  his  expense." 

"Stow  the  wisecracks !"  the  fighter 
gritted,  and  jerked  the  door  open. 

Jane  was  just  closing  the  door  of 
Eddie's  dressing  room  behind  her  when 
Jerry  arrived.  Two  tears  trickled  a 
wavering  path  down  her  pale  cheeks. 

"How  is  he,  Jane?  How's  Eddie?" 

Jane  spread  her  feet  apart,  blocking 
the  door  with  her  small  body.  She  was 
quivering  with  anger.  Fury  quenched 
her  tears. 

"Please,  Jane,"  Jerry  pleaded.  "I  want 
to   see   Eddie." 

"You  can't  see  him!"  Jane  screamed. 
"But  I'll  tell  you  how  he  is.  He's  going 
to  live,  no  thanks  to  you."  She  shook 
a  tiny,  clenched  fist  in  his  face  by  way 
of  emphasis.  "Now  you  go  away  from 
here,  and  stay  away!  I  hate  you!  I 
never  want  to  see  you  again!" 

She  turned  and  walked  rapidly  away 
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leaving  Jerry  stunned,  his  hand 
stretched  toward  her  in  a  half  gesture. 
A  groan  escaped  his  lips.  Turning,  he 
fairly  ran  from  the  building.  Once  out- 
side, he  walked  for  hours.  Walked  until 
the  terrible  ache  in  his  heart  settled  to 
a  monotonous  dull  throb. 

Old  Sol  was  a  dozen  steps  up  his 
celestial  ladder  when  Jerry  returned  to 
his  quarters.  A  fidget-anxious  Al  was 
waiting  and  just  finishing  a  breakfast 
of  chewed  fingernails. 

"I've  been  mighty  worried  about  you, 
fellah.  Are  you  all  right?" 

Jerry  forced  a  grin.  "Yeah.  I'm 
okay." 

"Great.  Get  washed  up  and  pack  some 
odds  and  ends.  I  cruised  around  and 
saw  a  few  gold  braids.  You've  got  an 
extended  leave.  Run  down  to  the  sea- 
shore and  grab  yourself  some  sun  and 
salt  air.  I  know  how  you  feel,  boy,  but 
don't  let  it  get  you  down." 

"I'm  okay  now.  Honest." 


"Hi,  Joe."  Jerry's  face  was  a  blank. 
What  he  felt  was  deep  inside. 

"Ya'  know  what  I  hear,  Mahoney?" 
Joe  rumbled.  "It's  you'n  me  for  the 
champeenship.  I  like  that!  If  yer  a 
good  boy,  I  might  give  ya'  a  break.  I 
might  let  ya'   stay  one  round." 

"That's  real  generous  of  you,  Joe." 
Jerry's  voice  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  whisper.  "You're  'way  off  your 
course,   though.    I'm  through   fighting." 

Joe  took  a  step  closer.  "You're  'fraida 
me,  huh?"  He  pushed  his  plug-ugly  puss 
within  inches  of  Jerry's  face.  "I  think 
maybe  ya'  better  change  yer  mind,  or 
maybe  I  knock  yer  block  off  right 
here."  And  then  he  said  it.  "I  hear  about 
how  ya'  have  chippy  trouble.  She  give 
ya'  the  gate  because  ya'  beat  her  kid 
brother.  Chippies  are  all  alike.  That 
dame  ain't  worth  no  headache." 

A  rattlesnake  couldn't  have  struck  any 
quicker  than  the  left  that  crashed  the 
marble    surface    between    Scalia's    eyes. 


In  a  matter  of  minutes  they  were 
looking  for  a  cruising  cab.  It  was  pure 
accident  that  they  ran  into  Joe  Scalia 
and  his  trainer. 

To  look  at  Scalia  it  was  hard  to  be- 
lieve he  was  only  a  light  heavy.  His 
general  appearance  was  that  of  a  200- 
pound  gorilla  permitted  to  wear  bell 
bottoms.  It  was  his  build.  There  was 
no  tapering  to  his  torso.  All  the  way 
down  he  was  the  same  width.  The  head 
resembled  an  oversized  billiard  ball  set 
flush  between  broad,  sloping  shoulders. 
Too-long  arms  dangled  at  his  sides.  The 
hams  he  called  hands  could  have 
scratched  his  kneecaps  without  benefit 
of  stooping.  A  swell  playmate  for  Gar- 
gantua  was  Joe  Scalia. 

The  two  fighters  exchanged  smiles 
tinged  with  malignant  hatred. 

"  'Lo,  Mahoney."  The  leer  on  Scalia's 
face  was  a  thing  to  behold. 
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You  could  hear  him  come  apart  at  the 
seams  as  he  bounced  on  the  sidewalk. 
For  just  a  second  he  sat  there,  staring 
at  Jerry  from  a  pair  of  popped  and 
glassy  eyes.  Then  he  came  up  roaring. 
Half  a  dozen  bystanders  grabbed  him, 
and  Al  jumped  in  front  of  Jerry. 

Jerry  didn't  even  favor  Scalia  with 
a  second  glance.  Between  clenched  teeth 
he  rasped,  "Make  with  arrangements  for 
the  finals,  Al.  I  don't  care  how,  when, 
or  where.  But  I  fight  Scalia.  I'm  still 
going  to  the  shore,  but  I'll  be  back  in 
a  few  days.  Tell  Jane  nothing.  I'm  seri- 
ous. Do  like  I'm  asking.  See  you  soon." 

The  lighted  ring  was  like  a  ship  at 
night  in  the  sea  of  navy  blue.  A  ship 
surrounded  by  rumbling  waves  of  hu- 
manity. Everyone  present  had  heard  of 
Jerry  and  Joe's  clash  and  were  clamor- 
ing for  the  kill. 

Jerry,  tanned  to  a  deep  bronze,  was 
in  the  best  physical  condition  of  his 
career.  Mentally  he  was  at  his  worst. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  relax,  even  with 
Al's  expert  massaging. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity,  the 
call  came.  As  they  started  for  ringside 
Al  laid  a  gentle  hand  on  Jerry's  shoul- 
der and  said  quietly,  "Son,  if  you'll  put 
your  mind  to  it,  I  think  you  can  take 
Scalia." 

"I  don't  know  about  taking  him," 
Jerry  answered,  just  as  quietly.  "But 
he'll  know  he  was  in  a  fight." 

There  was  the  usual  string  of  super- 
latives with  the  introductions,  the  an- 
nouncements, and  then — the  bell. 

Jerry  moved  to  ring  center  smoothly, 
his  chin  tucked  behind  his  shoulder  and 
his  right  cocked.  At  just  the  right  dis- 
tance, he  lashed  out  with  two  whip- 
like lefts.  He  followed  quickly  with  a 
right  to  Scalia's  jaw.  The  guy  didn't 
even  blink.  Instead,  he  suddenly  brought 
his  own  hands  up  and  threw  two,  three, 


four,  powerhouse  lefts  and  rights.  Jerry 
felt  as  though  he  were  caught  between 
two  charging  elephants.  He  grabbed 
and  held  on  until  the  fog  cleared.  The 
referee  parted  them. 

Scalia  crouched  and  began  a  weaving 
shufHe.  Jerry  blocked  a  light  left.  He 
rolled  away  from  a  haymaker  right, 
found  an  opening  and  dug  a  couple  of 
piston-like  blows  to  the  breadbasket. 
Not  really  hard  punches,  but  points.  A 
couple  more  to  Scalia's  face  and  Jerry's 
ribs  were  wide  open..  Joe  came  in  fast. 
Jerry  had  the  sensation  of  someone 
throwing  horseshoes  at  him  and'  they 
were  all  landing.  The  only  thing  that 
stopped  Scalia  was  that  he  couldn't  hit 
Jerry  while  he  was  sopping  up  resin 
from  the  canvas. 

Somewhere  from  miles  away  the 
sound  of  a  voice  penetrated  Jerry's 
aching  skull.  "Five  ...  six  .  .  ."  At 
nine  he  staggered  to  his  feet,  only  to 
have  Scalia  drop  him  again  within  the 
minute.  The  bell  ending  the  round 
stopped  the  count  at  seven. 

The  crowd  loved  it.  The  thunderous 
roar  that  rolled  across  the  spectators 
was   deafening. 

Al  was  pale  and  his  hands  were 
shaking.  "For  cryin'  out  loud,  Jerry! 
Box  the  big  ape !  We'll  both  be  pinched 
for  willful  suicide  if  you  slug  with  him. 
Box  him!  If  he  gets  set  again  it's  cur- 
tains. For  you !" 

"Jerry!   Down  here,  Jerry!   Jerry!" 

Could  Scalia  have  punched  him  goofy, 
or  was  that  Jane's  voice  he  heard  ?  Jerry 
glanced  down  at  ringside  and  there  she 
was.  She  was  yelling  his  name  and 
bouncing  up  and  down  in  her  seat.  Her 
tiny  fists  were  throwing  all  types  of 
hooks  and  uppercuts  at  an  imaginary 
opponent. 

"Jerry,  honey!"  she  screamed.  "I  love 
you,  Jerry.  Knock  Scalia's  block  off. 
For  me,  honey,  for  me." 
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Jerry's  grin  was  so  broad  he  nearly 
swallowed  his  ears.  A  twinkle  came  to 
his  eyes  and  he  fidgeted  to  get  at  Scalia. 
He  was  too  anxious. 

At  the  bell  he  rushed  out  like  a  rank 
amateur.  And  just  like  a  rank  amateur 
got  knocked  on  the  seat  of  his  trunks. 
He  let  the  count  go  to  nine.  Easy  now, 
like  Al  said.  Box  him.  Jerry  settled 
down.  Bobbing  and  weaving  expertly, 
he  shot  a  hard,  solid  punch  to  Scalia's 
mid-section.  He  threw  it  from  his 
ankles  and  when  it  sank  into  Scalia's 
leather-encrusted  blubber,  he  felt  him 
give.  So  the  human  keg  couldn't  take  it 
there.  Methodically,  Jerry  went  to  work. 
At  the  end  of  the  round  Scalia's  ana- 
tomical equator  was  tinted  a  beautiful 
strawberry  red.  He  hardly  laid  a  glove 
on  Jerry.  When  he  did,  Jerry  was  roll- 
ing with  the  punch.  Scalia  was  gasping 
for  air  and  hanging  on  at  the  bell. 

Jerry  watched  Scalia  lean  from  his 
stool  and  try  to  spit  up  the  dry  fluff 
in  his  throat.  Most  of  it  was  stringy 
and  wouldn't  come.  He  watched  his 
heaving  belly,  and  knew  just  how  he 
felt.  His  own  arms  were  leaden.  It  had 
to  be  this  round  or  he'd  punch  himself 
out  and  be  too  arm-weary  later  on. 
Al  was  saying  something. 

"We've  got  him,  boy.  Keep  working 
on  that  breadbasket.  He's  fading  fast 
from  that  body  attack.  Keep  shooting 
for  the  belly  button  and  when  you  get 
just  the  right  shot,  crack  that  marble 
jaw." 

"Okay,  Al.  For  you  and  Jane.  I  can 
mix  with  him  now.  His  steam's  all 
gone." 

At  the  bell  Jerry  danced  out  lightly 
to  meet  the  red-bellied  Scalia.  He  rolled 
with  or  parried  everything  the  fast- 
fading  human  keg  threw  at  him.  He 
counterpunched  with  perfect  timing. 
Each  vicious  hook  landed  with  a  dull, 
soggy  thud  in  the  pit  of  Scalia's  mid- 


section. He  kept  tossing  with  both  hands 
and  feeling  Joe  give  just  a  little  more 
as  each  triphammer  blow  dug  in  a  little 
deeper. 

Bit  by  bit  Scalia  began  to  give 
ground.  Jerry  crowded  him,  throwing 
lefts  and  rights  with  machine-gun  ra- 
pidity. Scalia  must  have  thought  he  was 
in  a  mob  fight.  He  started  glancing 
toward  his  corner,  a  helpless,  lost  ex- 
pression on  his  ugly  face.  What  he 
needed  was  a  baseball  bat,  but  of  course 
the  Marquis  of  Queensbury  would  have 
frowned  on  such  tactics.  Scalia  was 
done  and  he  knew  it. 

In  a  last  desperate  but  futile  effort, 
he  tried  to  shuffle  away  from  the  shower 
of  punches  raining  on  his  bleeding  face 
and  heaving  belly.  Jerry  trapped  him  in 
his  own  corner.  Head  down  and  sum- 
moning his  iast  bit  of  remaining 
strength  Scalia  tried  by  sheer  weight 
and  strength  to  bull  his  way  clear. 

Jerry  would  have  none  of  it.  He 
drove  him  back  relentlessly.  If  he  could 
only  get  just  the  right  shot  and  had 
enough  left  to  crack  that  bowling-ball 
skull.  And  then  it  came.  Jerry  sank  a 
left  to  Scalia's  equator  that  looked  as 
if  it  might  go  clear  through  his  sagging 
body.  The  pile-driving  right  connected 
to  the  button  with  a  crack  like  that  of 
a  bull-whip.  The  world  exploded  in 
Scalia's  face. 

Watching  closely,  Jerry  backed  to  a 
neutral  corner.  For  a  second  Scalia  stood 
there,  a  gone  expression  on  his  blood- 
smeared  face.  His  knees  buckled  and  he 
sagged  slowly  to  the  canvas.  The  count 
was  a  mere  formality.  They  were  still 
trying  to  bring  him  to  when  Jerry 
crawled  through  the  ropes.  He  leaned 
heavily  on  Al  as  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  cheering  crowd. 

While  Jerry  showered  and  dressed, 
Al  talked.  "Jerry,  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
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me.  I  broke  my  promise.  I  couldn't'  see 
you  eat  your  heart  out  any  longer.  I 
knew  that  if  you  didn't  get  straight 
with  Jane  Scalia  would  jar  your  brains 
loose  in  there  tonight.  I  saw  Jane  and 
explained  everything.  It  was  for  your 
own  good,  son.  I  hope  you  understand." 
Al  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  continued. 
"I  had  a  talk  with  Eddie,  too.  I'm 
taking  him  under  my  wing.  In  a  couple 
of  years  I'll  make  a  champ  out  of  him 
too." 

"You  did  right,  Al.  I  was  being  a 
stubborn  dope.  But  Al,  I  didn't  see 
Jane  as  we  left  the  ring.  You  don't 
think,  well,  that  is — "  Before  he  could 
finish,  Al  opened  the  door  and  a  com- 
pletely surprised  Jerry  found  himself 
with  an  armful  of  gorgeous  femininity 
and  a  nose  full  of  perfumed,  silken  hair. 


Jane  reached  up  and  pulled  his  curly 
head  down  and  kissed  him. 

After  a  blissful  eternity,  Jerry  man- 
aged to  find  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
"Jane,  darling.  We  have  company." 

"I  don't  care,"  she  said  between  quick 
breaths.  "I  love  you.  Will  you  forgive 
me  for  being  such  a  silly  fool?" 

"Sure,  sweetheart,  everything's  per- 
fect now.  Remember,  though,  I'm  just 
a  sailor  and  not  a  rising  young  busi- 
nessman. No  more  fights,  either.  That 
was  my  final  bout."  ' 

"And  what's  wrong  with  being  a 
sailor's  wife?  You're  much  handsomer 
in  bell  bottoms  than  a  business  suit,  and 
we'll  let  Eddie  do  the  fighting." 

Good  old  understanding  Al  had  slipped 
out  into  the  night  but  Jane  and  Jerry 
didn't  even  miss  him. 


Answers  to  "Test  Your  Sport  Knowledge" 

(From  page  33) 

1 .  Cincinnati   in    1  869 

2.  Harry  Breechen  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,   1946 

3.  Doc  Blanchard  scored  31   touchdowns,  while  Davis  tallied  51    times. 

4.  (a)  Red  Grange,  Illinois,  football;  (b)  Frank  Frisch,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
baseball;  (c)  Luis  Firpo,  heavy-weight  fighter,  Argentine;  (d)  Charlie  Pad- 
dock, California,  sprinter;    (e)    Walter  Hagen,  golfer 

5.  James  J.  Corbett 

6.  (a)    Michigan;    (b)    Minnesota;    (c)    Texas;    (d)    Louisiana  State;    (e)    Purdue 

7.  All  were  outfielders,  each  led  the  American  league  in  batting  at  least  twice. 

8.  Tommy  Loughran 

9.  The  National  Association  of  Professional  Baseball  Players,  organized  in    1871 
10.  (a)    hockey;    (b)    golf;    (c)    basketball;    (d)    wrestling;    (e)    baseball 

1  1.    Helen  Wills  Moody  Roark,  eight  times 

12.  The  Baltimore  Bullets,  Boston  Celtics,  Chicago  Stags,  New  York  Knicker- 
bockers, Rochester  Royals,  Syracuse  Nats,  Tri-City  Blackhawks,  Washington 
Capitols,  Indianapolis  Olympians,  Fort  Wayne  Zollner  Pistons,  Minneapolis 
Lakers,  and   Philadelphia  Warriors 
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A  sailor  who  had  completed  30  years 
of  faithful  service  retired  recently  with 
a  comfortable  fortune  of  $60,000.  He 
had  amassed  this  large  sum  through 
courage,  enterprise,  initiative,  attention 
to  duty,  faithfulness,  military  efficiency, 
the  careful  investment  of  his  savings, 
and  the  death  of  an  old  uncle  who  left 
him   $59,999.50.  —  The  Dope   Sheet 


The  young  lady  visitor  to  the  zoo 
stared  at  the  sign  on  the  kangaroo  cage 
in  stunned  silence.  The  sign  read, 
simply : 


Rip  Van  Winkle  slept  for  20  years, 
but,  of  course,  his  neighbors  didn't  have 
a  radio.  —  The   Seabag 


"NATIVE  OF  AUSTRALIA" 

Finally,  she  turned  away  from  the 
cage  and  shrieked :  "Great  heavens !  My 
sister  married  one  of  them  things !" 

— Christian  Union  Herald 


There  were  two  sardines.  One  asked 
the  other,  "Whatever  happened  to  that 
brother  of  yours?" 

Said  the  other  sardine:  "How  should 
I  know.  Am  I  my  brother's  kipper?" 

— Exchange 


Bill :  "How  did  you  come  out  in  that 
piano  marathon?" 

Will:  "Well,  I  played  'Blue  Bells  of 
Scotland'  for  three  hours." 

Bill:  "Did  you  win?" 

Will :  "No,  someone  played  'Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever.' " 

— The    Watchman-Examiner 


Whenever  Grandma  had  callers, 
They  sat  with  timid  heart; 
And  when  they  sat  together 

They   sat  this   far   apart. 

Whenever   daughter's   boy   friend   calls, 
He  greets  her  with  a  kiss; 
And  when  they  sit  together, 
Theysitclosetogetherlikethis.     —Exchange 


Lady  (engaging  new  maid)  :  "And 
what  denomination  are  you?" 

Maid:  "Well,  mum,  Mother  goes  to 
the  Baptist  Church  and  Father  to  the 
Methodist,  but  speaking  for  myself,  I'm 

radio.  — Exchange 


Dentist:     A    man    who    bores    you    to        "We    overshot    our  field — may    as   well   go   on 

around     the    world  and     take     another    crack 
tears.                                                        — Exchange        at  it!" 
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ON    CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS   ISSUE 


Lenelle  Kanthack  ("Christmas  Days," 
page  13)  started  writing  stories  for  her 
children  when  they  were  small,  with  no 
thought  of  publication.  Later  she  became 
interested  in  free  lancing  as  a  hobby, 
and  sandwiches  it  in  between  household 
duties  and  Sunday  school  work  with  70 
children  each  Sunday.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  National  League  of  American 
Pen  Women. 

A.  F.  Schroeder,  Jr.  ("Final  Bout," 
page  37)  held  a  key  job  in  a  75-mm. 
shell  department  during  World  War  II. 
His  Christmas  Crossword  appeared  in 
the  December,  1949,  Link.  He  is  con- 
tributing puzzle  editor  for  Our  Navy, 
and  also  writes  stories,  articles,  and 
fillers.  We  feel  his  writing  is  realistic 
and  graphic,  judging  from  the  prize- 
fight story  we  bring  you  boxing  fans 
in  this  issue. 

This  issue  of  The  Link  brings  you 
a  number  of  "old  faithful"  contributors: 

H.  O.  Austin  ("Three  Wise  Guys," 
page  1),  All  Hands  staff  writer,  has 
penned  another  sailors'  yarn.  This  time 
there's  a  triple  dose  of  them,  and  the 
story  concerns  their  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures while  on  Christmas  leave.  By 
using  true  Navy  ingenuity  and  spirit, 
they  manage  to  make  the  best  of  their 
situation,  steer  their  strange  ship  over 
uncharted  waters  (frozen,  yet!),  and 
show  undeniable  wisdom,  even  though 
any  resemblance  to  the  original  three 
wise  men  is  purely  circumstantial. 


Harold  Winerip  ("Christmas  Inter- 
lude," page  7),  creator  of  such  Sad 
Sacks  as  Pvt.  Dale  Tucker,  Pvt.  Pinny- 
tate,  and  many  others,  has  turned  to  a 
civilian  character  at  Christmas  time. 
Scratch-House  Pete,  whose  name  more 
or  less  describes  him,  faces  one  of  the 
toughest  jobs  of  his  career  but  rises  to 
the  occasion  and  comes  away  filled  with 
such  Christmas  cheer  as  was  never 
handed  to  him  in  a  bottle  at  some  back 
door  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Louis  C.  Fink,  whose  "Army  Lawyer" 
series  was  concluded  in  our  last  issue, 
reveals  again  his  deep  interest  in  young 
men  and  shares  some  delights  far  re- 
moved from  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial.  Bird-watchers,  don't  miss 
"Those  Big  Moments,"  page  10. 

Stanly  Ferber,  whose  story  of  a  cow- 
boy turned  loose  in  "Central  Park  Cor- 
ral" appeared  in  the  August- September 
issue,  now  brings  us  one  of  a  gentle 
but  nonetheless  spirited  character  in  "A 
Pint  of  Remembrance,"  page  15.  If  you 
go  for  sentiment,  this  is  it ! 

You  can  always  recognize  a  Terence 
Kay  story  by  its  aircraft  and  its  forest 
fires.  "Photo  Finish,"  page  30,  is  a  nar- 
rative of  helicopter  pilot  Bill  Brisson's 
wooing  of  camera  fan  Wendy.  Here  the 
course  of  true  love  is  beset  by  such  ob- 
stacles as  broken  flash  bulbs,  empty  gas 
tanks,  and  forced  landings  at  the  edge 
of  a  forest  fire.  One  of  the  best  features 
of  helicopters  (which  Bill  is  incidentally 
trying  to  sell  to  Wendy's  father)  is  re- 
vealed by  the  persevering  salesman  in 
the  last  paragraph. 

Harold  Heifer,  whose  prolific  pen  will 
cover  most  any  subject,  describes  a 
lucrative  and  not-too-demanding  occu- 
pation in  "A  Clammy  Business,"  page 
35. 
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